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CIENTISTS who study human beings 
have become increasingly attentive 
to the cultural context of behavior. 
Psychologists still argue heatedly over 
some differences in school and theory, 
but most of them agree that behavior 
does not spring full-blown out of any 
mysterious centers within the individ- 
ual. The surroundings of children and 
adults must always be taken into ac- 
count if one is to understand what the 
think and feel and do. The individual 
isolated in a psychometric laboratory 
or on a psychoanalytic couch seems a 
*This issue of THe Recorp presents seven of 
a series of ten lectures on this subject given at 
Teachers College during the past summer. 
+This article is a partial report on a study 
made by Professor Watson at the request of The 
Association Press. The complete book, Youth 


in the Aftermath of Wars, is scheduled for late 
fall publication. 


different sort of fellow from what he 
turns out to be when we see him with 
his family, fellow workers, and friends. 

Guidance of veterans must, there- 
fore, presuppose some understanding of 
the world into which the man or wo- 
man steps when uniforms are laid aside 
and the longed-for civilian life is re- 
sumed. Those responsible for setting 
up education for veterans will need to 
be particularly farsighted, for they will 
be preparing students to live in a world 
which is still some years ahead. 

If we shun the crystal ball and all the 
choice charlatanism of prophecy, there 
are two kinds of research which may 
be expected to shed some light on the 
“new world a-comin’.” One is the ex- 
ploration of what has happened in the 


wake of major wars in the past. The - 
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debate about whether history does or 
does not repeat itself is futile. All 
scholars seem agreed that there are dy- 
namic relationships to be discovered 
through the study of history. The 
events of today and tomorrow will 
illustrate in new, concrete detail many 
familiar patterns of the past. The 
second possibility is to study long-term 
trends which were developing before 
the war, some of which have been ac- 
centuated by the world conflict. Ex- 
trapolation has its perils, but social 
science has demonstrated that it is, by 
and large, a useful method of fore- 
casting over brief periods. 

A study of the conditions that 
emerged after the American Revolu- 
tion, the Civil War, and World War I 
reveals recurrent phenomena. There 
seem to be seven aspects of postwar 
reaction which we must expect in the 
world into which the GI’s are emerging. 

1. Wars are natural markers along 
the time line of history. Time perspec- 
tive makes a kind of continental divide 
out of the war. Ante-bellum is con- 
trasted with post-bellum. Next year, 
therefore, will be looked upon as a 
time of new beginnings. Men who have 
been on the verge of changing their 
educational major, their occupation, or 
their family relationship will take ad- 
vantage of this apparent cleavage to 
make the change. This reaction in- 
creases the importance of guidance 
service. 

2. Everyone emerges from a war 
with a feeling of need to make up for 
lost time. Housing has been neglected. 
- Businesses have been closed or diverted 
to war needs. Marriages have been 


postponed. All these lines of creative, 
constructive activity are resumed with 
a boom in postwar periods. There is a 
zeal to get going and some impatience 
with the slow processes of guidance 
and education. The competitive 
struggle for jobs and markets places a 
heavy premium upon getting in on the 
ground floor. Veterans returning from 
World War II will be torn between a 
desire to use their opportunity to get 
more education at government expense 
and the urge to plunge headlong into 
the reconversion competition so that 
they may make a place for themselves. 

3. In reaction against wartime 
scarcity and hardships, postwar periods 
are characterized by a mood of in- 
dulgence. The return to old comforts 
and luxuries is savored. The veteran 
wants to sleep between sheets, to lie 
abed in the morning, to have plenty of 
dairy products, to drive around at will 
in the old (or new) car. When the 
long-continued pressure to subordi- 
nate individual whim to the necessity 
for cooperative endeavor is relaxed, in- 
dividuals prize privacy. For a time at 
least, it will not be a world in which 
ascetism can gain a following. It will 
not be an easy world to get organized 
and marching in line toward any goal, 
however good. There will be a great 
deal of “eat, drink, and be merry.” 
Part of the psychological foundation 
for this reaction lies in the narrow es- 
cape from death. Life’s values are 
noticeably shifted for the individual 
who finds himself rather unexpectedly 
and unaccountably safe and sound. 

4. Postwar periods seem particularly 
favorable for large-scale enterprise. 
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War itself is now a gigantic centralized 
undertaking. In it there is no place for 
the anarchy of a multitude of inde- 

dent little enterprises. They must 
all be coordinated and integrated in a 
common plan. After the Civil War 
trusts boomed. After World War I 
cartels emerged. There is every indica- 
tion that the business combines which 
will grow out of this war will be more 
powerful than any the world has seen 
before. This is not an economic climate 
which is favorable to the growth of 


small business. Many a veteran thinks . 


he has had enough of large-scale 
bureaucracy and dreams of being his 
own boss in a small undertaking. It 
seems likely that this aspiration will 
have to remain only a dream for most 
men. 

5. Wars center attention upon youth, 
and for two reasons. In the first place, 
the fruits of civilization have been 
saved by the efforts of young people 
still too inexperienced to be given any 
major responsibilities in typical busi- 
ness establishments or government 
posts. Wars wake up the nation to de- 
fects in health, education, and morale of 
these young people. Limitations of op- 
portunity that were merely regrettable 
become fraught with tragic conse- 
quences for all citizens. Hence, during 
and after wars we find expansion of 
health services and educational pro- 
visions. The second reason why people 
suddenly become concerned about 
youth is that wars give our value sys- 
tems quite a shake-up. Most adults, in- 
stead of admitting that their own ideas 
of right and wrong are undergoing 
change, project this conflict onto 


youth. The adults write or read books 
and go to lectures on “What Ails 
Our Youth” and all the time, as Coe 
points out,’ the real trouble is being 
resolutely overlooked in the lives of 
the adults themselves. 

6. There seems to be a kind of social 
law that changes are followed by re- 
actions. The reaction is not always as 
great as the change, therefore progress 
is possible. But after wars, changes 
commonly surge ahead beyond the 
point which can be maintained. One 
reason for this is that opposition to 
the change takes a little time to get 
into action. After the American Revo- 
lution, men of property were worried 
about the spread of equalitarian ideals 
and included in the Constitution 
checks and safeguards. After the Civil 
War, as Howard Fast has shown,? the 
reactionaries of the Old South worked 
feverishly to stage their successful 
come-back. After World War I, 
the German Junkers, militarists, ty- 
coons, and financiers carefully evaded 
the measures designed to insure peace 
and had a large part in fostering the 
advance of the Nazis. After the Rus- 
sian Revolution in 1917, the advance 
of socialism was fought not only by 
“White” armies in Europe and Asia, 
but by Attorney General Palmer, the 
Lusk laws, the Klan revival, and a kind 
of diplomacy in London, Paris, and 
Washington which led straight to the 
capitulation at Munich. 

7. The changes which wars are sup- 
posed to bring about turn out to be 


1 George Albert Coe, What Ails Our Youth. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

2 Howard Fast, Freedom Road. Duell, Sloan, 
and Pearce, Inc., New York. 
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much less drastic than anticipated. This 
is partly because, in the heat of war, 
propaganda enthusiasm was generated 
for ideals which responsible officials 
never did take very seriously; it is 
partly because, as we have already seen, 
the forces of reaction get in their licks 
after significant changes appear to 
have been made. In any case the gain 
seems pathetically small in comparison 
with the staggering costs of war. 
Hence postwar periods are fraught 
with cynicism and disillusionment. It 
can safely be predicted that it will be 
extremely difficult to rally veterans or 
any groups of the adult population 
around the actualization of the changes 
for which the war was presumably 
fought. Part of this reaction tends to- 
ward pacifism and provides the en- 
vironment in which, after World 
War I, thousands of idealists pledged 
themselves never to embark upon an- 
other. 

While some characteristics of the 
coming world situation can be foreseen 
in the recurrent reactions which are 
part of the aftermath of war, striking 
differences among the decades follow- 
ing previous wars point to the impor- 
tance of changes that are specific for 
each historic period. After the Civil 
War, millions of people moved out to 
the newly-opened West, but no such 
movement was possible in the 1920’s. 
Immigration was encouraged in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century 
but discouraged in the 1920’s. Psycho- 
analysis and the mental hygiene move- 
ment brought to the 1920’s attitudes 
toward sex which would have been 
inconceivable in the 1870’s. The most 


unique and striking features of the 
world of the 1920’s could have been 
predicted only by careful analysis of 
trends apparent during the preceding 
decade and not in any summary of 
reactions against wars in general. 

To discover what are likely to be 
the principal features of life in the 
1950's, we turned to one hundred so- 
cial scientists, educators, authors, phi- 
losophers, and other seers who have 
attained prominence because of their 
competence in analyzing the trends of 
American life. They were asked what 
developments which they saw on the 
horizon were likely to expand and 
fill the sky during the next ten to 
twenty years. Each had his own hobby, 
but there was an extraordinary con- 
sensus among them on some changes 
which will alter significantly the 
world for which veterans are being re- 
educated. 

First among these is- technological 
advance. Walter Lippman was right in 
pointing out some years ago that the 
most significant feature of the modern 
world was not any particular inven- 
tion, but rather the invention of a 
technique for inventing. Never be- 
fore have so many billions of dollars 
been poured into research as went into 
the wartime projects in recent years. 
Out of these many undertakings have 
come the guarantee of fast and cheap 
travel by air, vastly increased uses for 
plastics, mass production of houses, 
television, and a multitude of new elec- 
tronic gadgets. Portentous with threat 
or promise is the ever-closer approach 
of the possibility of using atomic 
power. But more important than any 
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of these is the discovery that research 
can be so extraordinarily productive. 
There is talk about a Science Depart- 
ment in the Cabinet. It seems clear that 
the traditional concepts of Army and 
Navy defense will have to be replaced 
by a quantity and quality of scientific 
work which few in this country have 
ever conceived. 

One rather specific technological 
change of great importance in the 
guidance of veterans is that which is 
taking place in mechanization of ag- 
riculture. The use of tractors was pro- 
ceeding apace before the war. Shortage 
of labor during the war resulted in a 
tremendous expansion in the use of 
machinery. New machines have been 
developed both in this country and 
abroad which promise even more far- 
reaching transformations. Already a 
crop of cotton has been planted, 
weeded by flame throwers, cultivated, 
harvested, cleaned, ginned, and baled 
by machinery capable of operating on 
a mass scale. The economy of the 
South will be revolutionized by this 
change. So bursts another pipe dream 
that has been widespread among vet- 
erans. The number of people needed 
on the land will be much smaller than 
it was before the war and before 
technological change came into agri- 
culture. A concise way of putting it 
seems to be that the postwar period 
will transform agriculture in somewhat 
the way the belt line and mass produc- 
tion transformed industry during the 
period between the first and second 
World Wars. 

With technology producing ma- 
chines which replace men in manufac- 


turing and in agriculture, the question 
naturally arises: What will be the 
kinds of work that are expanding? 
Here, again, there seems to be sub- 
stantial agreement among the social 
scientists. Although fewer will be em- 
ployed in making the products of in- 
dustry, more will be employed in sell- 
ing them. It will probably take more 
workers to design, to advertise, to 
wholesale, to retail, to transport, to in- 
stall, and to service washing machines 
than it takes to make them. In addition, 
there will be a whole army of book- 
keepers and office workers to handle 
the necessary correspondence, ac- 
counting, and filing. There seems to 
be little likelihood that commercial 
employment will decrease. In one sense 
the answer to the problem of machines 
taking away jobs is pretty simple. It is 
to put people in jobs which machines 
can never do. Outstanding among these 
are the six expanding fields of health, 
education, recreation, personal service, 
research, and the arts. Preparation for 
work in these fields is, on the whole, 
broader and more extensive than prepa- 
ration for the kinds of jobs which ma- 
chines are taking away. The fear that 
America will produce too many col- 
lege graduates and too many other 
white-collar workers does not seem to 
be very well grounded. The jobs with 
a future seem to be in professional and 
semi-professional fields involving skills 
which cannot be easily picked up. The 
GI program, which may easily double 
the number of students going into 
higher education, is a move in the right 
direction. The real problem is how an 
equal or greater number can be en- 
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couraged to follow the same course 
after the veteran subsidies end. 

What kind of economic system will 
be operating in the postwar world? 
Ten years ago that question would 
have been one of hot dispute among 
the experts. There still are differences 
of opinion, but the consensus is sur- 
prising. Whether the predilection of 
the individual prophet is toward the 
right or toward the left, he tends to 
see a mixed economy during the next 
couple of decades. He anticipates that 
private enterprise will be dominant in 
the United States (although probably 
not in Europe and Asia) and that there 
will be increasing acceptance of sup- 
plementary activities by government. 
The idea seems to be that if private en- 
terprise cannot provide full employ- 
ment—and few believe that it can— 
then government will expand public in- 
vestment to provide really useful com- 
munity services. The general expecta- 
tion is that there will inevitably be a 
period of temporary unemployment 
and dislocation during reconversion. 
Then the backlog of accumulated de- 
mand and accumulated savings will 
stimulate a fair degree of prosperity 
for something like a decade. A big 
question mark covers the period after 
this postwar boom. A few expect the 
combined private enterprise and public 
assistance program to achieve long-time 
stability. Most of the seers are skeptical, 
with an inclination toward pessimism. 

There is wholehearted agreement 
that the world of tomorrow is going 
to provide leisure beyond anything we 
have ever known. One consequence of 
the rapid advance of invention and 


technology in war production is that 
we now know how to produce more 
with less human effort. A thirty-hour 
week is not inconceivable. The new 
leisure will raise old educational prob- 
lems. How are people to live when 
they are freed from the bondage of 
their job? Thoughtful educators look 
at the dissipation which has character- 
ized the free hours of some of the 
newly-prosperous workers in war in- 
dustries and wonder whether alcohol 
and night clubs are going to be the 
main interests of youth in the future. 
Some hope that the average citizen will 
show an increased interest in philoso- 
phy, politics, poetry, and the arts, but 
no analysts seem very strongly con- 
vinced that this will take place. 

The increased use of alcohol, both 
by men in the army and by workers 
at home, is expected to continue in the 
postwar period. So is the increased 
sexual freedom. One result will prob- 
ably be something more closely ap- 
proaching a single standard of morals 
for men and women. Not one of the 
social scientists anticipates a return to 
that pattern which has always been 
more apparent in our ideal culture than 
in our practice: continence before mar- 
riage and monogamy afterward. 

Regarding the field of health there 
seems to be a good deal of optimism. 
Rapid progress has been made in com- 
batting infectious diseases by the use 
of sulphas and penicillin, and in the 
control of insects by the use of DDT. 
However, no such advance has been 
made against the degenerative illnesses 
such as heart disease and cancer. Psy- 
chosomatic medicine is expected to at- 
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tain a higher standard of popular ac- 
ceptance, with consequent attention to 
mental hygiene as well as to physical 
examinations. It seems fairly certain 
that medical service will be expanded 
to serve the whole population more ef- 
fectively than ever before. Quite a 
battle is expected between the tradi- 
tionalists of the medical profession and 
the people who are interested in pro- 
viding free medical service on a basis 
comparable with the free education 
provided in our public schools. 

Every postwar period has witnessed 
rapid advance in education, and that ad- 
vance promises to be particularly 
marked during the next decade. The 
nursery schools have made a place for 
themselves and are likely to be taken 
over by local school systems in an in- 
creasing number of communities. Re- 
turning GI’s too old for high school 
and not prepared for college have sped 
the creation of a new educational 
institution—a community institute. 
The curriculum of this institute will 
probably cover two years of work be- 
yond the traditional high school. It 
will be a terminal institution, not pre- 
paring for college. In it some of the 
new ideas of education are likely to 
get their first extensive trial. Work ex- 
perience will probably be integrated 
with classroom activities. Education by 
travel will supplement what television 
can bring into the local buildings. The 
school term may be extended to cover 
twelve months. Heavy emphasis will 
be placed on developing international 
understanding so that pupils may par- 
ticipate as citizens of a world-wide 
community. 


The veteran’s new world will be 
global in its concerns. In spite of ur- 
gent problems of family adjustment (a 
rising divorce rate is foreseen) and ur- 
gent problems of economic reorgani- 
zation to permit full employment, the 
most serious task will be that of pre- 
serving peace. New weapons make it 
imperative that this shall be the last 
war. The postwar world will be one 
in which Russia controls, directly or 
indirectly, a large share of Asia and a 
larger portion of Europe. The United 
States will represent the extreme of 
traditional capitalism. In economic po- 
sition between those two extremes will 
stand the new socialist governments of 
England, France, Italy, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Yugoslavia, Belgium, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Australia, 
New Zealand, and possibly Holland. 
Feudal controls have been breaking up 
in Hungary, Roumania, Latin America, 
Japan, and China. The underprivileged 
people of the world are demanding a 
larger opportunity and are likely to 
see Russia as a more hopeful ally than 
the nations which regard themselves as 
further advanced in democracy. The 
disposition of people in the United 
States will be to regard the veterans 
who have fought overseas as especially 
competent to determine and to admin- 
ister the foreign policy of the United 
States. One of the most pressing re- 
sponsibilities of education is to equip 
these veterans with insight into world 
problems commensurate with the in- 
fluence that veteran organizations are 
going to have during the next twenty 
years. 

A crucial test of the capacity of the 
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veteran to live in his new world will 
be found in the adjustment of race and 
religious conflict right here in the 
United States. While the Negro and 
other minority groups have been able 
during the war to improve their status, 
strong reactionary forces are deter- 
mined that the minorities shall return 
to what is regarded as “their place.” 
Even more firm is the resolve of 
Negroes, Nisei, Spanish-Americans, 
and spokesmen of other minority 
ethnic groups that those who have 
fought for democracy shall share its 
privileges on a basis of equality. Liberal 
thought is supporting the ideal of 
greatly increased opportunity, but the 
institutions of segregation and dis- 
crimination are still strong enough to 
withstand many an attack. The ex- 
perts believe that this will be one of 
the most troubled areas of American 
life in the months ahead. 

We have by no means exhausted the 
list of predictions for the future, but 
we will give whatever emphasis at- 
taches to the last place in the series to 
the expectation that the search for the 


good life will be a more consciously 
important factor in the postwar world 
than it has been for generations. Some 
of our consultants anticipate a rapid 
extension of the trend toward natural- 
ism and away from faith in any re- 
vealed religion. Others note indica- 
tions that people are dissatisfied with 
this attempt to live by the light of 
reason and are returning to more ortho- 
dox religious conceptions. Some funda- 
mentalist movements have made extra- 
ordinary progress among youth. The 
thriving cults indicate a search for a 
kind of satisfaction that liberal religion 
has not provided. Veterans will return 
to provincial-minded communities after 
having themselves been broadened by 
contacts with people of many moral 
codes and diverse religious ideas. No 
one can read the works of the poets in 
the veterans’ generation without being 
aware that most of them are wandering 
in what T. S. Eliot spoke of as “the 
wasteland.” The quest for more satis- 
fying values is certain to be one of the 
major concerns of thinkers during the 
years ahead. 
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Personnel Problems and Reconversion 


ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HEN a well-known radio com- 

mentator was asked on August 
14 how he was feeling he replied that 
he felt like the agent who was sent out 
by a real estate company to make an 
inventory of a large house that was to 
be rented. When, at the end of the day, 
the agent had not returned to his of- 
fice, a second man was sent out to 
check on him. The second man found 
the agent prone on the dining room 
floor. Beside him was an inventory 
form on which was written simply, 
“One buffet, one quart of whiskey, 
one revolving rug.” 

The world has been whirling about 
us at an accelerating pace during these 
recent cataclysmic years and months 
and weeks and days. Countless his- 
torians will record the sequence and 
interrelationship of the events we have 
all witnessed. Scientists will continue 
to wrestle with the stupendous forces 
unlocked during the war. Economists, 
Congressmen, “bureaucrats,” manu- 
facturers, distributors, bankers, entre- 
preneurs—all have some sort of plans 
for modifying our economic life, on 
either a grand or an individual scale. 
Statesmen, social scientists, men of 
good will—and paranoiacs—all are 
struggling with plans for restructuring 
international relations. 


These are huge games that are being 
carried on. Bold new plays are being 
figured out. Some of these games and 
plays, more clearly than others, have 
for their purpose the betterment of life 
for the common man. But to a large 
extent they are being played (in the 
realm of science, for example) simply 
according to the scientific rules that 
govern the game and only inciden- 
tally in terms of humanitarian pur- 
poses. The problem for scientists, to 
a large extent, is: given the scientific 
principles already known, what clever 
new moves can now be made in the 
field of science? The problem for 
economists is: given our present eco- 
nomic resources and structure, what 
do economic laws now permit by way 
of manipulation and redirection of 
economic life? 

The problem for personnel workers, 
however, is: how do all these vast 
changes affect individual people, and 
how can the basic needs of individuals 
be met by or in spite of the advances, 
shifts, and developments in economics, 
science, and _ politics? 

Scientists, statesmen, and economists 
will protest that their efforts are di- 
rected toward the ultimate benefit of 
the common man. And yet all of them 
also beg to have it understood that 
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they cannot defy the laws that govern 
activities in the field in which they 
work. In the realm of international 
relations this seems to mean that, 
periodically, armies of aforesaid com- 
mon men must be pitted against other 
armies of common men—that a certain 
amount of trading must take place in 
the form of deaths, maiming, imprison- 
ment, and other forms of incapacita- 
tion; that only after a decision is ob- 
tained may the game of international 
relations go on into its next phase. 

Chessmen have no feelings. There 
is no harm in moving them around, 
in sacrificing certain ones for the 
benefit of others. But human beings 
do have feelings. They cannot, so 
unconcernedly, be moved into and out 
of armies, into and out of jobs; they 
cannot have their social groupings, 
family relationships, and communities 
disrupted without grave consequences. 
As these “games” go on, people in- 
evitably suffer disruption of activities, 
relationships, and accustomed ways of 
living. In each individual there are re- 
flected good or ill consequences, as the 
conditions under which they must live 
either meet or fail to meet their basic 
needs. 

The years of world conflict have 
brought both good and bad to individ- 
ual men and women. They have satis- 
fied the need that many feel for new 
experiences. They have given many 
men and women an economic security 
never before dreamed of. They have 
made a large proportion of our popu- 
lation feel useful. They have developed 
levels of skill and effectiveness never 
before thought possible. They have 


given individuals in the armed services 
a sense of working with others self- 
lessly for common goals. Workers in 
industry have known this same satisfy- 
ing experience of cooperating to 
achieve common ends. On the other 
hand, many have known overwhelm- 
ing fear, death, physical injury, loneli- 
ness, the loss of dear ones. Children 
have lived several vital years without 
their fathers, never knowing the 
steadying influence of a permanent 
home located in a stable neighborhood. 

Suddenly peace came. People went 
temporarily and ecstatically mad. We 
tried to convince ourselves by our 
own hysteria that the goal we long had 
sought was really here. Overnight we 
plunged into reconversion. But recon- 
version is much more than a series of 
vast games; much more than a matter 
of releasing this and that; of controlling 
other things; of setting up new bu- 
reaus; even of working ahead on the 
United Nations Organization. Recon- 
version means new experiences and 
new problems for every man and every 
woman as individuals. 

One of the most obvious personnel 
problems of the reconversion period 
will be to discover how each individual 
man and woman, having finished his 
or her wartime job, can find and move 
into some productive peacetime ac- 
tivity that will be at least tolerable, 
and preferably interesting, as a way of 
earning money. Millions of men and 
thousands of women will be eager to 
get out of the army and navy and back 


into peacetime jobs. Other millions 
will suddenly find themselves “pink- 
slipped” out of war production work. 
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These voluntary or involuntary ter- 
minations will happen almost simul- 
taneously. Natural population growth 
has supplied about seven and one-half 
million more people, eager to work, 
than we had in 1940. All these people 
will need help in locating new work 
opportunities. So many millions cannot 
ibly move immediately into con- 
genial new jobs, so that it appears 
necessary for the Federal government 
and the states to cooperate in establish- 
ing “pools” in which those who are 
unemployed can wait, on a nominal 
weekly allowance, until new work op- 
rtunities are developed. But impor- 
tant to the plans of industry and 
important to the well-being and peace 
of mind of individuals will be some 
high-geared personnel work that will 
channel individuals quickly from the 
labor pools in which they might stag- 
nate into jobs where they are needed, 
for which they possess adequate quali- 
fications, and in which they can be 
relatively happy. This reconversion 
problem presents a vast challenge to 
trained personnel workers. 

Personnel experts, however, have 
been thought of too exclusively as 
“man marketers,” or human manipula- 
tors. Some of them even see their task 
as essentially that of moving men and 
women smoothly into and out of jobs, 
feeding them into an economic ma- 
chine which is sometimes man-hungry 
and sometimes satiated or overfed with 
men and women workers. Still other 
personnel experts find it easier to think 
about what the economic machine 
wants by way of man fodder than they 
do to think about what individuals 


need to keep them productive and de- 
veloping as persons. 

The greatest problems of the era into 
which we are moving will be whether 
and how we can keep people and their 
welfare the central concern of our 
civilization; how we can keep from 
having some super-state our central 
concern, with people essentially the 
servants of that state (purportedly, of 
course, for their own greatest wel- 
fare); how we can rescue persons from 
the degradation of being merely cogs 
in the wheels of a vast economic order 
which exists not always primarily to 
serve their ends, but rather—to a too 
great extent—to be served by them. 

Those who dare to call themselves 
personnel experts must have these basic 
problems clearly in mind and know 
how their efforts are to be directed in 
relation to them. They should know 
that their main responsibility is to 
understand and represent the needs, 
concerns, and feelings of persons; that 
they and economists, politicians, scien- 
tists, and educators can work together 
more effectively for the ultimate wel- 
fare of persons, not so much by the 
personnel expert’s acting primarily as 
a “man marketer” and engineer of hu- 
man beings, to fit people smoothly into 
the great games being played, but by 
his acting primarily as an “under- 
stander” and “representer” of people 
and their needs as they live their lives 
in this exciting world. 


We in this coun face no such 


personnel ‘problems in the next decade 
as are faced by the people in Europe 
and Asia. We have no Hitler youth 
to re-educate. We have no comparable 
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problems of arrogance and cruelty to 
deal with. We have no such terror and 
fear and exhaustion as are widespread 
in Germany and Japan, and in China 
and Greece and the Balkans. We have 
not lived under German or Japanese 
occupation, with all that that means in 
terms of human problems. We have no 
vast numbers of prisoners of war to 
repatriate, no slave labor battalions to 
rehumanize. We do, however, have to 
remodel our social and economic ma- 
chinery. We have to devise, accept, 
and become accustomed to new ways 
of being related to other people. We 
have to attempt to make science serve 
the welfare of mankind rather than 
lead mankind to its destruction. And 
we have to gain a better understanding 
of the nature of men and what they 
need in order to be effective and happy. 

We know that stable psychological 
conditions of individuals are to a large 
extent dependent upon a stable eco- 
nomic and social environment. We 
know also, however, that a stable social 
environment is the achievement of 
individuals who are psychologically 
stable. 

Even though we in the United States 
have had by no means as severe strains 
as have peoples in other countries, still 
it behooves us to recognize that we 
have been through an extremely de- 
bilitating experience in the matter of 
personnel. As we retool our factories, 
as we work on new international char- 
ters and agreements, as we work to- 
ward new social legislation, as we map 
new plans for scientific research, let us 
look at people to see what their especial 
needs are as we face this new era. 


Man is a gregarious animal; he needs 
to feel that he belongs. Some families, 
disrupted by war, will be gloriously 
happy in reunion. There are many 
others, however, that “all the king’s 
men” aren’t going to be able to put 
back together again. As the divorce 
mills grind faster, experts in human 
relations will need to use all their 
wisdom and skill to see that the need 
of each human being (wife, husband, 
child) to belong to some primary group 
is realized as fully as possible. Do we 
in the field of guidance view man pri- 
marily as economic in nature? Cer- 
tainly we seem to give much more 
attention to his vocational guidance 
than we do to his guidance for suc- 
cessful marriage and family living, 
And yet more boys and girls will be 
married and will develop family life 
than will have paid jobs. By and large, 
also, most individuals find deeper 


meaning and more fulfillment in their | 


family relationships than in their eco- 
nomic successes. Undoubtedly among 
personnel problems of the reconversion 
period we must count the problem of 
developing and maintaining family liv- 
ing at a high level. 

Individual men and women and 
children need to feel themselves a part 
of larger groups. When schools, fac- 
tories, churches, and communities 
recognize how important they are as 
social settings to satisfy this basic psy- 
chological need of individuals, these 
organizations will redirect their pro- 
grams and policies to make every in- 
dividual feel himself much more than 
at present a valued part of the whole 
group. Experiments conducted by 
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Western Electric’ have demonstrated 
how many concerns personnel work- 
ers must have besides wage rates and 
job descriptions. Group morale, a 
sense of being valued, can be con- 
veyed to workers in many other 
ways besides their wages. As wages 
are regulated more and more mechani- 
cally, management will look to per- 
sonnel experts to provide the leader- 
ship that will insure to the staff in a 
business concern, or to. groups in a 
factory, the human experiences that 
will make work situations more satisfy- 
ing to every worker. 

Individuals want recognition. The 
war years, with their opportunities for 
heroism, for long hours of self-sacrific- 
ing hard work, for early opportunities 
for youth to earn money, have pro- 
vided individuals with opportunities to 
gain recognition. Millions of soldiers 
and sailors wear ribbons and stars and 


_ service stripes and medals. “Industrial 


workers by the hundreds of thousands 
wear “E’s”. Boys and girls have gained 
recognition for having collected and 
turned in huge quantities of waste 
paper, fats, and tin. Millions of civilians 
have worked in the CDVO, donated 
blood, worked for the Red Cross. 
What does this new decade offer that 
is comparable? Must youth stay fallow 
and inconsequential up to twenty-five 
and even thirty years of age as they 
did back in the 1930’s, with not even 
paper and tin cans to collect to give 
them a sense of worth? Must women 
go back to self-preoccupation, movies, 


1J. Roethlisberger and William J. Dickson, 
Management and the Worker. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1939. 


and bridge to fill their time? Must 
minority groups, accepted on a basis of 
some equality during the war, when 
every person counted for something, 
be squeezed relentlessly out to the very 
rim of social concern again? The need 
of every individual to gain recognition 
is likely to constitute a serious per- 
sonnel problem in the reconversion 
period. 

Individuals need security. Let us 
hope that, as a result of collective ef- 
fort, scientific invention, international 
organization, and finer ethics, this new 
era may bring to all individuals more 
security than they have ever before 
known. 

Most individuals have a need at times 
to protest and rebel. Totalitarian socie- 
ties attempt to suppress and muzzle this 
sort of expression. Some schools, also, 
give no opportunity for protest and 
rebellion; some business groups and 
factory organizations operate to dis- 
courage and penalize every such tend- 
ency. Psychology recognizes the need 
for emotional catharsis; good common 
sense grants the desirability of letting 
people sometimes “get things out of 
their systems.” Furthermore, from 
protest and rebellion good ideas and 
improved situations often result. 

In schools, vigorous and free dis- 
cussion should continuously provide 
boys and girls the opportunity to bring 
their protests out into the open where 
they can be listened to and evaluated. 
Feelings that cannot be taken care of 
satisfactorily by group methods should 
have careful, sympathetic counseling 
—not to suppress the expression of 
protest, but to discover either the 
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reality that causes it or the subjective © 
reason why the person feels as he does. 
Similarly, in politics, in business or- 
ganizations, and in other groups the 
need and the right of individuals to 
protest against what they do not like 
must be recognized and dealt with 
constructively. 

Another personnel problem of the 
reconversion period will certainly have 
to do with the vigorous feelings of hos- 
tility and aggression—always present 
in normal individuals—which have 
been accentuated, organized, and di- 
rected during the war, but which now 
have lost their four-year targets. No 
thoughtful person expects that, once 
the war criminals have been punished, 
all hostility and aggression will vanish 
from our natures. The personnel prob- 
lem is, rather, how to keep these feel- 
ings from being cleverly organized by 
hate-mongers and directed against any 
group that might look like possible 
victims. There will be attempts to 
organize and direct the aggressive 
feelings of civilian males against vet- 
erans; of veterans against non-veterans; 
of men workers against women work- 
ers; of adults against youth; of Catho- 
lics and Protestants; of Jews and Gen- 
tiles; of blacks and whites—ad infini- 
tum. This has been called our universal 
need for a scapegoat. While the war 
was on we had our scapegoats on a 
grand scale. How can we now under- 
stand ourselves sufficiently well to pro- 
tect others against our own need to 


hate and be aggressive? How can hos- 
tility and aggression be turned against 
such enemies of mankind as disease, 
ignorance, prejudice, and hate rather 
than against other groups of mankind? 

The reconversion period will con- 
front mankind with the need to adjust 
quickly to more revolutionary changes 
than have ever occurred before in the 
world. Jet propulsion, radar, the smash- 
ing of the atom will drastically alter 
the world as.man has known it. Not 
only information but beliefs and at- 
titudes are obsolete. Education’s task is 
a large one—not only to teach the 
science that is changing the world so 
drastically, but also to keep the gen- 
eral population oriented these 
changes. Each of us knows individ- 
ually that repatterning an attitude, 
breaking an old habit and learning a 
new one, may be very difficult and 
disturbing. Among the problems of the 
next ten years will certainly be the 
lag between the objective world as 
changed by science and man’s appre- 
ciation, effective understanding, and 
acceptance of that world. 

In the midst of the physical revolu- 
tion which the reconversion period 
ushers in, we must never lose sight of 
humanitarian values. What cosmic 
stupidity it would be if we won our 
wars, made our staggering scientific 
discoveries, worked out vast new social 
and economic organization, and lost 
sight of man himself and his basic 
needs as a human being! 
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Adjustment Problems of Veterans 


LUTHER E. WOODWARD 


FIELD CONSULTANT, DIVISION ON REHABILITATION, 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 


HE problems of veteran adjust- 

ment are definitely upon us. More 
than two million men already have 
been discharged from the armed serv- 
ices for various reasons. Considering 
those who have come back and those 
who will come back within the next 
few months, there are three groups. 
The first and largest group includes 
men who have completed their jobs of 
fighting the war to its conclusion. It 
has been estimated by various authori- 
ties that seven out of eight men of the 
fifteen million who have been in the 
service will come back essentially well. 
That figure may have to be revised 
upward or downward. Then there will 
be a considerable number of men who 
will come back with physical wounds 
or suffering from the aftermath of 
various diseases. This group will in- 
clude quite a wide variety of dis- 
abilities. The third group will come 
back well in body, perhaps, but with 
certain psychological or mental health 
problems. Their number will be un- 
usually large because of the policy 
of the armed forces to discharge 
promptly, as unfit for further military 
service, men in whom any serious con- 
dition of a psychological nature is 
detected. In the various branches of 


the Armed Forces, from 25 to 45 per 
cent of the medical discharges thus far 
have been for psychiatric reasons— 
most of the cases not severely ill, and 
only 10 per cent sufficiently ill to need 
to be hospitalized. In some instances 
their powers of concentration are 
limited and they wouid not be good 
bets in a critical situation. But the most 
common reason for discharge in this 
group is psychoneurosis. Between 30 
and 60 per cent of all people who go 
to doctors do so because of an emo- 
tional conflict or for some psychologi- 
cal reason rather than because of an 
organic or a physical defect. Any ail- 
ment possessed by at least 30 per cent 
of us should certainly not be con- 
sidered extraordinary, and yet there is 
the tendency to look askance at men 
who have been discharged for this 
reason. 

Let us take a brief look at the various 
groups that will be coming back and 
consider the four kinds of adjustment 
that will have to be made more or less 
simultaneously: (1) the adjustment the 
veterans must make in getting back to 
civilian status; (2) the adjustment the 
veterans must make to the civilians 
who have stayed at home; (3) the 
adjustment civilians must make to the 
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veterans and the changes that their 
return brings about; (4) the adjust- 
ment that veterans and civilians must 
make to a postwar world. 

Consider first the essentially normal 
veteran who has fought out the war to 
a successful conclusion and comes back 
to take his place in his family and in 
his home community. We have had 
enough experience to know more or 
less what the course of events is, but 
let me emphasize the danger of over- 
generalization. We must keep in mind 
that, in spite of army training and 
regimentation, the veterans are just as 
individual and individualistic as any 
other group of people—no two are 
alike. They are not radically different 
from what they were when they went 
to war, and they still differ as much 
from others as they did before they 
went. 

In the main the veterans look for- 
ward to homecoming with intense 
pleasure, after having lived great dis- 
tances away on ships and in foxholes. 
For months they have relived in 
imagination all the pleasant experi- 
ences of home and want to get back 
to them. But the first few weeks at 
home are a combination of pleasure 
and disappointment. The veterans can 
do what they want when they want 
to do it; they can revel in creature 
comforts that they have been missing; 
they can enjoy home cooking and 
foods they have longed for; and so on. 
But a degree of disappointment comes 
with these regained privileges. The 
folks at home don’t seem to under- 
stand what their military experience 
has been like. The veterans haven’t 


been able to keep up with all the 
changes at home—births, marriages, 
deaths, and so on—and in industry, 
There is a feeling of strangeness, and 
in those discharged before the end of 
the war there is a feeling of having let 
down their pals. They know that they 
left their buddies still fighting. = 
experience a very acute sense of 

for having been discharged while 
others were still in the war. In the 
average good military unit there is very 
strong morale, and the veterans miss 
that when they come home. There is 
no group at home that will take the 
place of the military unit with which 
they have been fighting. 

Many discharged veterans experi- 
ence a certain loss of esteem. Notwith- 
standing all the cracks with regard to 
the army’s disrespecting the individual, 
many men in the service have had a 
real sense of worth-whileness that they 
find slipping out from under them 
when they return home. The veteran 
is without an immediate and satisfying 
purpose. Many men who went directly 
from schools and subsequently to of- 
ficers’ schools, and others who went 
into the service from relatively minor 
positions in industry have achieved 
some rank and acquired a sense of 
social status and importance which 
they can hardly duplicate when -they 
come home. Many will have to train 
for and seek employment in new lines 
of work. For example, not more than 
10 per cent of the men who have had 
technical training in the Army Air 
Corps will get positions in the aviation 
industry. 

The third adjustment is a matter of 
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getting on one’s own again. Living in 
military units where they have had 


relatively few decisions to make, unless 
they have been officers, these men have 
become accustomed to functioning as 
cogs in a machine. They have to learn, 
when home once again, to be respon- 
sible for managing their own time 
schedules, choosing their clothes, 
watching insurance premium dates, 
and a hundred other things in which 
they are out of practice. They sud- 
denly find that they have to make a 
lot of more important decisions too. 
Are they going to take further school- 
ing? Will they look for a job? The 
reverse of getting on one’s own, at 
least for some of the officers who have 
had major responsibilities, is learning to 
let others be on their own and remem- 
bering not to give orders. 

A fourth adjustment which veterans 
must make is getting reacquainted with 
the people who mean something to 
them, particularly in the family group. 
It is characteristic of all of us when we 
are far away from our loved ones that 
we remember the things on the plus 
side of the ledger and almost com- 
pletely forget all the annoyances and 
frictions. It is more or less a case of 
“absence makes the heart grow fon- 
der.” Many a wife has found virtues 
in her husband while he was away that 
she never before knew he had. This 
idealization has definitely helped to 
sustain each during the period of 
separation. There is growth on the 
part of all concerned, but sometimes 
in different directions. Virtually every 
veteran must go through the process 
of getting reacquainted. While marital 


success and happiness or family suc- 
cess of all of us is based partly on some 
illusions, the risk is that, in the sudden 
rediscovery of annoying habits and 
manners, each may not keep faith long 
enough to get back on an even basis. 
Among the attitudes that impress the 
average veteran is the tremendous 
amount of curiosity that civilians dis- 
play toward him and their desire to be 
helpful. Misunderstanding arises be- 
cause of the soldier’s inability while 
away from the home scene to appre- 
ciate fully what the part of the civilian 
has been. The soldier may not appre- 
ciate that the civilians’ main motive is 
not one of idle curiosity or desire for 
a lot of gory details, but to get closer 
to their own service men. The implica- 
tions for the civilians are that they 
must watch their step and not pry into 
the returned soldier’s affairs, respect 
his silence if he chooses silence, care- 
fully avoid patronizing, but be ready 
to give any assistance possible. 
Veterans must resolve the tensions 
that tend to pile up. Nearly all men 
go through a period in which they feel 
some tension. For example, the average 
Army Aircorpsman has grown accus- 
tomed either to intense, rapid action or 
to long periods of waiting with no 
action whatever, whereas civilians can 
hold to a fairly simple schedule on an 
even tempo. The change from getting 
out of an all man’s world into a world 
made up of 60 per cent women, which 
is the case at this time, may make it 
difficult too. Home changes, lack of 
companions, and other situations may 
create a certain amount of tension. 
Restlessness is the outstanding charac- 
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teristic of veterans in the early period 
back home. The job turnover among 
veteran employees is a great deal higher 
than among civilian employees. Civil- 
ians should allow them time to work 
out their adjustments. They should ap- 
preciate the fact that returning service 
men have to adjust themselves at their 
own rate and that it may take some 
time to discover or create adequate 
goals to replace the single military goal 
which they have had for several years. 
This often involves decisions regarding 
education, vocation, avocation, or 
hobbies, and whether or not to marry 
or stay married. Veterans lose their 
feelings of strangeness and tension 
when they again have something im- 
portant to do. 

For the handicapped groups, whether 
physically wounded or suffering from 
recurrent attacks of tropical diseases, 
the problems of adjustment are further 
complicated by disabilities. We civil- 
ians will have to discipline ourselves to 
accept the handicapped veteran with- 
out shock at obvious injuries or scars, 
but we must be careful not to overdo 
it. The morale of the wounded seems 
to be excellent while they are in hos- 
pitals, because those tending and caring 
for them have been trained in this 
work and try to help them to be on 
their own. 

The major problem that we civilians 
have with regard to men discharged 
for psychiatric reasons is to accept 
them fully, and carefully avoid saying 
or doing things that would tend to 
attach any stigma to them. We should 
treat them as normal people and not 


as though they are radically ill. Many 


of the best teachers in the world, and 
many other people of fine artistic 
temperament and noteworthy accom- 
plishments have a certain amount of 
neuroticism in their makeup. I think 
we would do well to look upon men 
discharged for psychiatric reasons as 
having primarily a vocational handicap 
for fighting, or, in case of combat 
casualties, as having reached the limit 
of their endurance. Clearly we should 
do what we can to bring about better 
understanding in the community re- 
garding the nature of nervous ailments.’ 


The other big problem that we have | - 


with men discharged for psychiatric 
reasons is to provide enough clinical 
treatment for those who need it. The 
National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene has done what it can to establish 
additional clinics. More than half of 
the well-qualified psychiatrists in the 
country are in the military forces, as 
are many social workers and psychol- 
ogists also, so that there is a shortage 
of this type of personnel, but we are 
doing what we can. Efforts in group 
psychotherapy have also been made to 
spread the available services. 

With regard to education, it is my 
feeling that the chief obligation of 
the schools is to face open-mindedly 
the educational needs and desires of 
veterans and to be quick to make what- 
ever adaptations are necessary. Judging 
from the Army’s poll of vocational and 
educational intentions, we may expect 
about 8 per cent of veterans to return 

1See Thomas A. C. Rennie and Luther E. 
Woodward, “When He Comes Back and If He 
Comes Back Nervous.” National Committee 


for Mental Hygiene, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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to school for full-time courses and an- 
other 18 per cent to pursue some 
further education or training while 
gainfully employed. Their intentions 
seem fairly realistic, considering that 
go per cent of the former group have 
the necessary credits for college en- 
trance and 90 per cent of the latter 
group do not have such credits. For 
the secondary schools, the chief need 
is to make special provision for vet- 
erans and other adults who wish either 
cultural or vocational courses, but who 
are too old to fit in with the usual high 


- school student group. In many com- 


munities, extended facilities for voca- 
tional training will be necessary, for 
there is a marked tendency among re- 
turning servicemen to seek better voca- 
tional opportunities and to raise their 
employment and social status. 

I feel reasonably sure that the schools 
can, if they are willing to be flexible, 
meet the educational needs of veterans. 
However, if there is unwillingness to 
do this, or too much delay in doing it, 
we may expect a mushroom growth 
of fly-by-night, low-standard schools, 
which will exploit veterans’ interests 
and give them poor training for the 
jobs they want. 

There are certain basic attitudes 
which all civilians, and particularly 
families, should take toward returning 
servicemen whether they are well or 


disabled. Civilians who live out the 
spirit of the following simple sugges- 
tions will soon find themselves on a 
congenial basis with each veteran of 
their acquaintance: 


1. Welcome him warmly but do it 
quietly—don’t call a family reunion. 

2. Listen with real interest to what 
he has to say, but don’t pry into his 
battle experiences. 

3. Face the reality of his disability 
if he has one, but don’t magnify it. 
Focus on what is left, not what is lost. 

4. Treat him as a normal, competent 
person, not as an invalid. 

5. Commend his efforts and success 
and ignore the slips. We all do better 
with praise than with nagging. 

6. Expect him to be just a bit dif- 
ferent. Take time to get reacquainted. 

7. Allow him time and freedom to 
readjust and re-establish himself. 

8. Create an atmosphere of ex- 
pectancy; encourage him to take up his 
favorite hobbies, look for congenial 
work, and lead a normal social life, 
but avoid pushing or regulating him. 
Top-sergeant methods won’t work at 
home. 

9. Get professional help, if needed, 
in solving personal or family problems. 
Don’t just muddle through. 

10. Let your own faith and sincerity 
be your chief stock in trade. 
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Industrial Workers and Reconversion 


FORREST H. KIRKPATRICK 


DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Ny effort to estimate the scope or 
intensity of problems faced by 
industrial workers and management in 
the years just ahead may seem like 
meaningless labor, because there are so 
many variables. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that industrial workers will find 
themselves faced with occupational 
adjustment problems and family prob- 
lems of considerable magnitude and 
import. A restless, shifting, uneasy 
population leaves immediate and last- 
ing scars. 

In April, 1940 (which we take as 
a bench mark), there were about 
54,000,000 men and women in the 
labor force, including 45,500,000 em- 
ployed persons, about 8,000,000 un- 
employed, and less than 500,000 in the 
Armed Forces. In March, 1945, the 
total labor force had increased to 
64,000,000, Civilian employment was 
5 1,000,000—about 6,000,000 above the 
April, 1940, figure. The unemployed 
had decreased by 7,000,000 and the 
Armed Forces had increased by 
11,500,000. 

Our ability to expand the labor 
force by 10,000,000 explains much of 
the success of our war mobilization. 
This represents a growth of 6,000,000 
to 7,000,000 over and above the in- 
crease which normally might have 


been expected to occur during four 
years as a result of population growth, 
Of the so-called abnormal increment 
to the wartime labor force 3,000,000 
have been women—about 1,500,000 
under twenty-four years of age and 
about 1,500,000 over ‘thirty-five years 
of age. 

It is highly improbable that abnor- 
mal wartime influences on the labor 
force will vanish without leaving any 
trace, and we may find that there will 
be around 58,500,000 at work, in the 
Armed Forces, or seeking work in 
1946. There will be, perhaps, 2,500,000 
persons in the Armed Forces. If we 
grant that 2,500,000 is a maximum vol- 
ume of permissible unemployment, we 
are faced with the need for about 
53,500,000 civilian jobs, This is 7,000,- 
ooo more than in November, 1940, 
3,000,000 above November, 1941 (just 
prior to Pearl Harbor), and 2,000,000 
more than reached at the peak of the 
war effort in November, 1943. 

Such statistics suggest the magnitude 
of the postwar adjustment problem, 
particularly if we recall two facts: 
(1) the vast expansion of certain war 
industries, and (2) that most non- 
munitions industries except construc- 
tion have expanded rather than con- 
tracted during the war. The rise in 
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wartime employment has been largely 
in manufacturing and particularly in 
the heavy goods component. The rise 
in wartime factory payrolls, of course, 
has been even more spectacular. This 
has been brought about by the in- 
creased numbers working, higher 
hourly rates, overtime and other 
premium payments, and the personnel 
shift from low-paying industries and 
occupations. 

Unemployment in July, 1945, was 
estimated at 1,000,000, which meant a 
tight labor market. In October that fig- 
ure will have almost quintupled. That 
is definitely not a tight labor market. 
By the first of the year or late winter, 
the jobless will probably total over 
6,000,000. Actually, more than that 
number will be disemployed, including 
demobilized soldiers. The total may be 
8,000,000, but about 1,800,000 will 
leave the labor force, returning to 
housekeeping or to school or to retire- 
ment. 

There will be tremendous disloca- 
tion, causing considerable distress and 
presenting a challenge to communi 
agencies. There is very little to cushion 
these industrial workers except in- 
dividual savings and some unemploy- 
ment compensation. But there is con- 
siderable optimism that once these 
reconversion depths have been passed, 
peacetime production will take up a 
great part of the slack for several 
years. 

The War Manpower Commission, 
in the light of a survey conducted by 
its reports and analysis services, foresees 
the situation this fall about as follows. 
The major war industries will be in 


the process of disgorging 2,500,000 
workers, with the total displacement 
of war workers from all industries ap- 
proximating 3,500,000 to 4,000,000. 
Aircraft plants will release almost 
1,000,000, ordnance plants 750,000, 
and shipyards 350,000. 

Munitions, of course, will absorb the 
brunt of the blow. As an example, the 
Army ordered procurement in all kinds 
of metals cut back 99 per cent. That 
affects not only ordnance and aircraft 
but also chemicals and rubber. The 
effects on the aircraft industry will be 
quick and deep, with the steepest cuts 
destined for Los Angeles and Detroit 
by December. 

In some types of ordnance plants 
the displacement will be limited be- 
cause labor will be absorbed on ma- 
chinery, railway equipment, and other 
prewar types of work. But the local- 
ized impacts of ordnance cuts are ex- 
pected to be enormous in smal] arms 
and isolated explosives and loading 
plants. In about fifty such plants, gov- 
ernment agencies estimate that nearly 
every one of the 375,000 workers will 
be disemployed, except for small cus- 
todial forces and workers in small arms 
ammunition plants which are privately 
owned and operated. 

Some shipbuilding communities also 
may show early signs of distress. The 
shipyards’ employment of 1,100,000 in 
July is expected to be down to 500,000 
by December. Employment in Federal 
war agencies has been about 1,600,000, 
but current estimates indicate that this 
will be cut by 400,000 in the next five 
months. 

Many demands for labor exist, how- 
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ever, and some of them are immediate. 
Manufacture of many articles for the 
military can be continued without in- 
terruption for peacetime use. Some of 
these are bulldozers and other con- 
struction equipment, lumber, drainage 
pipe, plumbing and heating equipment, 
and processed food. For those who are 
willing and able, jobs are immediately 
available in coal mines. Smelting and 
processing of raw materials, such as 
iron and steel, copper and aluminum, 
need not pause to reconvert. 

The increase in the proportion of 
women in the labor force was a per- 
sonnel phenomenon of the war years. 
Women are now doing about every- 
thing men did four years ago. They 
have constituted a surprising propor- 
tion of the workers in vast war indus- 
tries, such as ordnance, aircraft, and 
shipbuilding. The situation in the 
postwar years is not likely to return 
to a “normal” calculated in 1940 
terms. We can be sure that many 
women will voluntarily leave the labor 
force, but we do not know how many. 
The chances are that a significant 
proportion of the new entrants will 
stay in their jobs if given a chance. 

Examination of the answers which 
1,114 women war workers gave New 
York State Department of Labor in- 
terviewers in a survey conducted last 
winter shows that women like factory 
work and that the large majority have 
needed the income it provided. The 
survey, which covered a cross section 
of women industrial workers through- 
out the state, was made in cooperation 
with the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. It 


showed that 82 per cent of the women 
interviewed hope to continue working 
after the war, and that five out of every 
six of these would like to continue in 
their present jobs or do the same kind 
of work elsewhere. 

Of the women questioned, 45 per 
cent were married, but less than a third 
of this group intended to stop working 
after V-J Day. Of the 70 per cent of 
the married women who hoped to re- 
main in the labor market, eight out of 
ten expected to have to contribute to 
their own support or help provide for 
others. Some of these married women 
(one, for example, had a husband in a 
tuberculosis sanatorium) had carried 
the double load of wage earner and 
homemaker before the war. The war 
had brought added responsibilities to 
numbers of others. A twenty-seven- 
year-old lathe operator in New York 
City had been a housewife before her 
husband was inducted. Now that he 
has been discharged with a nervous 
disability, she knows she will have to 
keep on working, even though she has 
not been able to make adequate ar- 
rangements for the care of her two 
children. 

Within the next twelve months 
8,000,000 people are expected to shift 
their homes to distances ranging from 
across the country to within a city 
block. It will be the second mass migra- 
tion in five years. The movement started 
when war plants closed is just now 
getting under way, and will be at full 
stride in three to six months. It will 
respond to many factors. More than 
15,000,000 people moved their homes 
during the war years, Nearly half of 
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these are expected to stay in or near 
their new locations, but the move- 
ments of the other half will be tele- 
scoped into one year or eighteen 
months. Their haste, and their num- 
bers, will be regulated by such things 
as unemployment compensation, travel 
pay, homesickness, and family condi- 
tions. Children born of war marriages 
and now approaching school age will 
make permanent residents of many 
transient families. On the whole, family 
groups are less inclined to move about 
than are individuals. 

All these factors will combine with 
jolting suddenness to realign the make- 
up not only of communities and 
regions, but of the entire United States. 
Social and living habits peculiar to 
one section of the country will, in the 
course of a few years, be spread 
throughout the states. 

From an economic view the long- 
range pattern of “events to come” is 
not clear at the moment. Predictions of 
economists, businessmen, and labor 
leaders vary widely on what is ahead. 
While nearly all foresee a new era of 
prosperity, there is a difference of 
opinion on just how soon it will arrive 
and how long it will last. All of them 
predict a rise in unemployment, but 
there is little agreement on how many 
will be out of work and when the peak 
will be reached. 

There are, however, good reasons 
for such a wide divergence of opinions. 
One of these is the fact that business 
statistics of the past several years have 
been heavily influenced by the abnor- 
mal appetite of war. They are weighted 
down with munitions production, ship- 


building, aviation output, and other 
wartime needs and, as a result, offer 
little aid in forecasting peacetime busi- 
ness trends. 

In discussions of postwar unemploy- 
ment too little attention has been di- 
rected to the fact that the demobiliza- 
tion of the war economy will fall with 
varying impacts upon different regions 
of the country. A Cleveland Trust 
Company bulletin published several 
weeks ago showed the number of war 
workers and members of the Armed 
Forces who will be demobilized in each 
of eighteen states. It is estimated that 
5,400,000 war workers and 8,800,000 
members of the Armed Forces will 
have to be demobilized. About half of 
this total will be located in seven states: 
New York, California, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, and New Jer- 
sey. The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board has also made available 
some illuminating data on this point, 
based on recent studies. 

In some states, such as California and 
Michigan, the major problem will be 
unemployed war workers. In other 
states, such as New York and Penn- 
sylvania, the major problem will be the 
reabsorption of returning servicemen. 
New manufacturing areas, such as 
those in California, will face problems 
different from those of, say, Michigan, 
which have long been important manu- 
facturing centers. 

After the last war there were areas 
in England which became known as 
distressed, or “blighted,” areas. Now 
that our wartime boom is ended, a 
similar problem may arise in the United 
States. Towns which have mush- 
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roomed under the stimulus of near-by 
war factories or cantonments face the 
painful process of contraction and re- 
adjustment. While over-all programs 
to reduce unemployment may be use- 
ful in limiting the magnitude of the 
problem, they will not solve the prob- 
lems of particular areas. For such areas 
special measures will be required. 

One thing is certain, industrial 
workers need the help of competent 
people in the personnel field as they 
tackle all the problems of this recon- 
version period. There is a serious 
shortage of qualified persons who can 
give the realistic help and guidance that 
is sorely needed. Trained and experi- 
enced personnel workers are scarce. 
The shortage is in quality rather than 
quantity. The burden of meeting the 
adjustment problems—as they come to 
individuals and to families—will fall 
on the community agencies more than 
on industry itself. Adequate vocational 
guidance facilities for adults must be 
provided, facilities for helping with 
family and domestic relations must be 
set up, and counselors of ability, ex- 
perience, and training must be found. 
Communities, churches, schools, and 
social agencies must be ready to carry 
their share of the load. 

Such psychological implements as 
are available can be used in this type 
of work, but we cannot hope that 
aptitude tests and clinical techniques 
~ will be sufficient. Better information 
about specific jobs is badly needed. 
This calls for job analysis, job speci- 
fications, and techniques for appraisal 
of skills and temperament required in 
such jobs. Then, too, we need more 


information about the occupational 
outlook in terms of community areas, 
types of industries, and seasonal varia- 
tions. Procedures for finding people 
who can start out “on their own” in 
business would be extremely helpful. 

The re-employment of war workers 
in industries producing civilian goods 
calls for various kinds of training, 
Many industries, and especially local 
plants of large industries which have 
shifted their operations during the 
war, may not return to the manu- 
facture of prewar lines. Many war 
workers desiring to remain in indus- 
trial employment will have to under- 
take less skilled work, or relocate 
where a single skill may be in demand, 
or be retrained in new skills needed by 
local industry. 

Many communities have long-estab- 
lished adult and continuation educa- 
tional programs conducted through the 
local public schools. These programs 
have been either locally financed in 
their entirety, or have been financed 
upon a basis of the community supply- 
ing at least 50 per cent of the funds 
under the George-Dean and Smith- 
Hughes acts. More recently, training 
programs and facilities have been ex- 
panded under the federally financed 
Vocational Training for War Pro- 
duction Workers, Rural War Pro- 
duction Training, and Engineering, 
Science, Management War Training 
programs. Experience of past years, 
coupled with more recent war worker 
training programs, places local com- 
munity leadership in a position to 
appraise its own prospective situation 
intelligently. 
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The re-employment of men and 
women returning from the armed serv- 
ices brings us to grips with other chal- 
lenging problems for industrial work- 
ers. Any program for veterans must 
take into account the innumerable 
technical, economic, political, and hu- 
man elements involved. The human 
elements are related to the workers 
now on the job who have strong 
seniority rights. 

Sometime ago the Committee on 
Veterans Employment Problems of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
issued a check list as a means to stimu- 
late management thinking on this al- 
ready present and ever-growing prob- 
lem. The check list is intended for 
use in individual companies for em- 
ployer guidance in comprehending and 
sketching out the many-sided prob- 
lems. By way of clearing the ground, 
the check list starts out by asking, “Is 
the subject of veteran employment 
now being studied in your company? 
Is a program being developed with the 
cooperation of top management, the 
medical and safety departments, the 
industrial relations department, the 
training department and foremen?” 

The check list inquires whether 
there is a clear understanding of the 
employer’s obligations under Section 8 
of the Selective Service Law. “What 
about the term ‘temporary employee’ 
as applied to your company? What is 
the meaning of the term ‘position of 
like seniority, status, and pay?’.... 
And what is meant by the phrase 
‘unless the employer’s circumstances 
have so changed as to make it impos- 
sible or unreasonable to do so?’” 


Under the heading “Company Pro- 
gram for Between Employment,” the 
check list stresses the importance of the 
spirit and attitude in which employers’ 
veteran employment programs should 
be carried out. A number of specific 
suggestions are implied in such ques- 
tions as these: “Does your program 
provide for a definite and orderly in- 
terview procedure; for an intelligent, 
sound, and sympathetic placement pro- 
cedure?” In the latter case due regard 
must be given to determination of the 
veteran’s qualifications, his newly ac- 
quired skills, increased maturity of 
judgment, personality development, 
and leadership experience. 

Human factors related to the place- 
ment and adjustment of the physically 
handicapped will be another problem 
for industrial workers. Many instances 
are now recorded where people with 
various kinds of physical disabilities 
are doing as good a job as people with- 
out handicaps. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers’ check list points 
out that, in dealing with disabled and 
handicapped veterans, it is of the great- 
est importance that each plant make a 
survey to determine potential jobs for 
which these veterans can qualify. In 
this way the basic outline of company 
policy for receiving such veterans can 
best be determined. 

Observations made by placement 
agencies reveal that fairly widespread 
objection still exists to the employment 
of disabled individuals, with little re- 
gard for their true capabilities. Indus- 
trial workers and management must 
share the responsibility for placement 
and utilization of handicapped vet- 
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erans. It is part of the reconversion 
task and everyone must be ready to 
do his part, with ingenuity and good 
spirit, to meet this problem. 

Any serious study of current prac- 
tices, policies, and trends in industrial 
personnel management will make clear 
that many constructive forces and in- 
fluences are at work. These are of 
varying value and import. None can 
be disassociated from the total social 
scene or from the climate of opinion 
in which personnel management lives 
and moves and has its being. It is ob- 
vious that, in the past few years, man- 
agement has lost to government, and 
to a lesser degree to labor unions, the 
leadership of its employees. The older 
pattern of relationships between em- 
ployer and employees has been chal- 
lenged by a new philosophy imposed 
by public opinion and by Federal law. 

In the whole social scene, however, 


we seem to be moving toward a new 
era, the structure and functions of 
which are only faintly perceptible. It 
seems to be a period in which “human 
resources” will be accorded a much 
higher value in business and industrial 
life. In this era the industrial worker 
is moving into a new sphere of im- 
portance and influence. 

New phrases—sixty million jobs, 
full employment, century of the com- 
mon man—have caught the public ear. 
Can these phrases be turned into facts, 
and can a private enterprise economy 
rework itself to fit such a dream? Can 
all this be done while we take our 
part in the building of a “global 
peace”? These and a hundred other 
questions hover over the feverish ac- 
tivity and uneasiness of layoffs, re- 
training, migrations, and dislocations 
that walk with all industrial workers 
in these reconversion months. 
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ECONVERSION problems are upon us 
rather suddenly, much sooner than 
we had dared hope. The multiplicity 
of problems will have the serious at- 
tention of statesmen, economists, ad- 
ministrators, industrialists, and fianciers, 
but whatever any of these do will 
vitally affect the family. 

We blamed the war for many of 
the difficulties which either arose in the 
family or reacted unfavorably upon it 
—juvenile delinquency, neglected chil- 
dren and households, dislocations, di-- 
vorce. We shall in the same way blame 
the reconversion period for some of the 
difficulties that are sure to arise in the 
years ahead. But these various family 
problems and difficulties are insepa- 
rable from the changes our society has 
been undergoing. Neither the war nor 
the coming reconversion is the cause 
of these phenomena, but both intensify 
them and multiply their incidence. 

If we are to be constructive in deal- 
ing with the family in the years after 
the war, we must view its present state 
in the light of what has been happen- 
ing to it within the memory of fathers 
and mothers and their parents. The 
fact that “woman’s work” has been 
radically displaced and transformed is 
an old story. That work began long 
ago to be managed by men in textile 


mills and laundries and bakeries and 
canneries. And what had thus become 
“man’s work” came in turn to be taken 
over by women and girls. The most 
important changes in recent decades 
seem to me to be those in the size of 
the family, in the mobility of the 
family, and in the status of woman. 

These three changes are distinct 
enough for all of us to recognize. Yet 
they are not independent of one an- 
other, and all are indeed closely re- 
lated to far-reaching technological and 
cultural transformations. It should be 
helpful, however, to consider each fac- 
tor by itself. 

1. The reduction in the size of the 
family from an average of more than 
four children to one and a half has 
obvious social and even political impli- 
cations. But it also has important bear- 
ing upon the emotions and attitudes of 
all of us. Children have always been 
precious to their parents, as particular 
persons; and in the aggregate they have 
always been valued socially as the stuff 
of the future. For the home, having 
fewer children means that parents have 
greater hopes and aspirations for each 
one they do rear, and that it becomes 
more difficult to absorb possible fail- 


ures. The fulfillment of the parents 
depends upon what these few children 
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turn out to be. Society, too, is more 
concerned and normally makes greater 
provision for the health and education 
of the fewer children. 

The family expects more of the 
child, and the community presents the 
child with a greater challenge as well 
as more services. The obvious advan- 
tages which these solicitudes and serv- 
ices bring to the individual child carry 
with them pressures and tensions from 
within the home and from outside. 
More or less consciously the child feels 
his obligation to “make good,” just as 
the parents feel their obligation to do 
what they think society demands of 
them for the sake of their children. 
And the result is likely to be increased 
tensions between parents and children. 
For these various new tensions we have 
made little or no provision. 

2. The mobility of the family has 
been increasing steadily since our 
population spread over the continent 
and began to dream of a house and 
garden for every family. The need to 
pick up and start over again some- 
where else is difficult at best. We know 
that for children frequent moving 
interferes with the establishment of 
friendships and of those bonds of senti- 
ment that are essential in fixing norms 
of behavior, standards of all kinds. But 
through all our migrations, which the 
war accelerated tremendously and 
which the reconversion is likely to start 
anew, there has persisted the tradition 
of a family home in which children 
can teke root and in which the family 
can thrive. The necessity to move 
and to move again, whatever the rea- 
sons, and even where the motive is to 


improve the welfare of the family or 

the opportunities of the children, al- 

most always arouses some sense of 
ilt or of inadequacy. 

But mobility has been unavoidable, 
Of a thousand boys and girls who once 
attended the schools of a given town 
or neighborhood, how many will be 
sending their children to the same 
schools? How many children today 
can play in the same fields and play- 
grounds that furnished education and 
recreation to their parents? It is ob- 
vious that in the foreseeable future 
most families and individual members 
of most families will take part in this 
fluidity of the population. With such 
mobility in prospect we have to under- 
stand that the security which is essen- 
tial for each child cannot be made to 
depend upon the family’s remaining in 
any one place. The continuity and 
stability that make security must come 
more and more from the persons with 
whom the child spends his years of 
growth—and these are primarily the 
parents. The problem of the family 
during reconversion will be that of 
building security wherever it happens 
to be. 

The importance of this aspect of 
family life can hardly be exaggerated. 
Migratory groups have always been at 
a disadvantage, if only because they 
are looked down upon among those 
who dwell in relatively fixed abodes. 
The children of migrants carry this 
burden of being treated, with their 
parents, as outsiders. They find it dif- 
ficult to adopt the ways of their new 
surroundings, even when the family 
comes intending to stay “for good.” If 
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the children from such families yield 
disproportionate numbers of delin- 
quents and criminals and neurotics and 
socially maladjusted individuals, the 
reason is not hard to find. 

It is necessary for the family to 
carry its own gods and altars wher- 
ever it goes, and at the same time be 
ever ready to fit into the community 
that offers but slender welcome. For 
this, few of us are equipped. I have 
seen in my own travels how some 
mothers, following their husbands from 
one army camp to another or from job 
to job, are able to make in their house- 
holds of uncertain tenure a sure haven 
for the entire family. They create an 
atmosphere of intimacy and of mutual 
care, which every child needs. What 
these women are fortunately able to 
do, every mother must be helped to do. 
The task of maintaining a vital home 
under such circumstances will have to 
be recognized as of far-reaching social 
importance. 

We take for granted certain com- 
munity responsibilities toward chil- 
dren in general and toward adults in 
need of special aid of one kind or an- 
other. The community responsibilities 
must embrace the family needs of these 
strangers without waiting for transients 
to become permanent residents, for by 
then irreparable damage will have been 
done. Whether the local economy can 
in each case carry the necessary finan- 
cial cost, or whether the cost will have 
to be redistributed over state or federal 
resources, is a technical question which 
experts can solve. But in the long run 
we cannot, as a people or as separate 
communities, afford to treat the fam- 


ilies in transit as strangers for whom 
we have no concern. Certainly no com- 
munity gains if it treats such families 
as strangers for which it has no respon- 
sibility beyond enduring them as inci- 
dental accompaniments of the workers 
which its industry may for the moment 
need. The children whom we refuse to 
accept and assimilate are likely to cost 
us more trouble—us and our children 
and our own future—than we can ever 
repay. These families are entitled to all 
the help they need to make their homes 
fit for children. 

3. Woman’s changing status in the 
family is closely tied up with the 
shrinking of the size of family and also 
with her changing status as a worker. 
Woman’s life has come to be more 
sharply divided into distinct stages. 
Preceding marriage, the girl’s educa- 
tional and social experiences run 
parallel to those of the boy. Deferred 
marriage has come to mean for more 
and more young women various prac- 
tical or technical experiences outside 
the home. Childbearing and _ child 
rearing take at most from fifteen to 
twenty years. This is the critical period 
for both the mother and the family. 

In spite of the wonderful time- and 
labor-saving devices for the house- 
hold, the demands upon the mother are 
today greater than ever. The standards 
of physical and mental health have 
been rising and the technical skills and 
knowledge in the field of child rearing 
and guidance are more and more exact- 
ing. In the smaller family, parents have 
to be brothers and sisters to their chil- 
dren; they have to be companions to 
an extent we rarely realize. At the 
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same time, the mother is herself more 
isolated in the home while her need to 
leave the house for a variety of pur- 
poses is greater than ever. The implica- 
tions of these changes in the family 
pattern are seen in the new profession 
of “sitter.” It would have been incon- 
ceivable to our grandparents that it 
might some time be necessary to make 
such special arrangements for a chance 
to go out for a couple of hours, and 
to pay for the privilege. 

It is necessary to recognize as a fact 
that bearing and rearing children is not 
today a complete lifetime occupation 
for a healthy woman—first, because 
she has so few children; second, be- 
cause modern science has extended her 
life long past the time when she can 
devote herself profitably to her house- 
hold and her children. The one excep- 
tion seems to be the household of the 
old-fashioned hand-operated farm, in 
which woman’s work is never done. 

Women who begin to plan only 
after they are aware of their new- 
found freedom learn that it is then too 
late. The result is great discontent. 
They are frustrated and their children 
suffer. Whether the war’s working 
mothers give up their jobs in most 
cases or in few, the reconversion will 
accentuate the constant problem of 
woman’s place in a world that has been 
training more and more girls for spe- 

cial jobs and that has kept a large pro- 

portion on special jobs. Now the re- 
conversion returns them to their homes 
in disregard of the individual’s eco- 
nomic needs, and especially in dis- 
regard of the stage in which each finds 
herself. 


Other factors are of course involved, 
but these three will be crucial in the 
most urgent adjustments that the 
family will have to make in the years 
immediately before us. 

With their homes emptied of many 
of their formerly needed economic 
tasks and with their children away 
from home most of the time, women 
have to find new justifications for their 
existence. Nothing in our education 
and nothing in our social planning 
seems to take into account these 
healthy, intelligent, trained women 
with a fund of practical experience 
and an expectancy of twenty years of 
effective living. It is necessary to con- 
sider them, however, both as a sig- 
nificant fraction of the population 
with personal claims for a share in our 
culture and as valuable assets for the 
improvement of the common life. 
They will not be satisfied to fold their 
hands or knit in the sun. More and 
more of them have been trained for 
trades and professions. We have pro- 
gressively eliminated the need for 
much of the casual voluntary effort 
which the more energetic women of 
past generations carried on for the 
benefit of underprivileged neighbors, 
We call for ever higher professional 
standards for such health and welfare 
work, and we expect ever fewer peo- 
ple to be dependent upon private 
charity. 

Decreasing proportions of young 
women undertake to make their own 
homes after marriage, direct from their 
schooling or from life at home with 


‘their parents. They come rather from 


various jobs and without even such 
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traditional home experiences as those 
through which their grandmothers 
learned the household arts. And ex- 
cept in the case of very young mar- 
riages, which increased during the war, 
they have had a degree of economic 
independence such as their counter- 
parts in the past never experienced. 
There is for most of these women no 
clear road back to the kinds of ac- 
tivity which they shared before start- 
ing on their childbearing and child 
caring stage. 

The great material transformations 
of recent times have probably not 
changed human nature or the basic 
needs and relationships of the family. 
But they have compelled changes in 
our pattern of living. Our science and 
technical resources make possible much 
higher standards of child care, and 
these demand better education of 
young people for home making and 
they demand, also, vastly increased 
services for the family and children. 
But the great improvements in the 
education of girls and the increasing 
participation of women in the day’s 
work outside the home raise new ques- 
tions. Can society afford to furnish 
girls specialized training which they 
will then put to use for but a short 
time? Or can trained women be satis- 
fied to drop their training and technical 


experience as of no consequence when 
they get married? 

The answer would seem to lie in 
recognizing the transient nature of the 
demands which children make upon 
the mother’s full time, and in adjust- 
ing our services and our education ac- 
cordingly. Those mothers who know 
how to help themselves already make 
use of services that both lighten their 
tasks and improve their results. We 
need now to make it possible for every 
mother, as her children grow older 
and release her from full-time applica- 
tion to details, to keep alive not only 
her general interests and her capacity 
for growth, but the special knowledge 
and skills which will enable her pro- 
gressively to return to a full share in 
economic and community life. 

The women who have had the bene- 
fit of our educational and economic 
advances will want, we should hope, 
something better than to be mere ex- 
mothers or ex-homemakers. We shall 
have to find socially acceptable pat- 
terns through which they can make 
the needed adjustments, instead of 
leaving it to each individual to do her 
own pioneering as if the problem had 
never arisen before. I am confident 
that once the need is generally recog- 
nized our native ingenuity will find a 
variety of solutions. 
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Youth and the Postwar Period 
ANNA M. KROSS 


CHAIRMAN, YOUTH CONSERVATION COMMITTEE 
GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


pn human resources of our nation 
are our most valuable possession. 
Upon the youth of today rests our 
country’s future. They constitute the 
nation’s greatest asset, its basic strength 
and its hope. 

Despite the hue and cry about the 
rising delinquency rate in the country, 
America can be justly proud of its 
youth. The extraordinary test to which 
war has put American youth has been 
passed with great credit. They can be 
counted on to meet no less satisfac- 
torily the test of peace. American 
youth have many needs and many 
problems. Youth itself is not a problem. 

This country has many public and 
private youth-serving agencies, but 
these services are not coordinated on 
all levels—national, state, or local. 
That we have not been meeting the 
needs of youth satisfactorily is made 
apparent by the many glaring facts 
revealed by our Selective Service re- 
ports and by statistics on crime. The 
600,000 illiterates, the 4,500,000 re- 
jected because of mental and physical 
disabilities, and the alarming rise in 
crime and youthful delinquencies are 
adequate proof of our failures. 

One of the essential needs of youth 
today is guidance in determining the 


ethical values by which they may steer 
their own course and evaluate their 
own social and political relations. In 
the area of ethics and politics we adults 
have failed them. They have a right to 
question our judgment. They grew up 
in an age of materialism which belies 
all our professions of the good life, 
They have been subjected to the after- 
math of the disillusionments of World 
War I, waged to make the world safe 
for democracy, the period of “flaming 
youth” with its hellbent determination 
to live for the moment, the discourage- 
ment of the years of the great depres- 
sion, the impact of Nazism and Fascism 
from abroad and the Christian Fronts 
and colored shirts on our own shores, 
and the hypocrisy and tolerance of 
corruption of our own political life. 
Young people must be given an op- 
portunity to achieve a set of ethical 
values which will be personally satis- 
factory as well as acceptable to the 
society of which they are a part. 

We grownups should begin to prac- 
tice what we preach in our daily life, 
in our religion, and in our politics. Our 
unfilled houses of worship belie our 
tradition of “In God We Trust,” and 
our acceptance of political illiteracy 
and the philosophy of “Let George 
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do it” seems out of keeping with the 
history of the revolutionary, constitu- 
tion-making America. 

Youth is our individual past and 
our collective future. It is the future 
of democracy and I should like to see 
that democracy start today. Our youth 
is the bridge over which we can pass 
from the mistakes of the past to a more 
decent world society of the future. 

It is in the court that we find the end 
results of the failure of the community 
to meet adequately the needs of the 
people. The boy or girl who has failed 
to make the proper adjustment to life 
is brought before a judge who is sup- 

to be an expert. Unfortunately, 
too often that is what judges are not. 

We who are on the bench are there 
because we have been appointed or 
elected under a far from perfect 
political system. The knowledge of 
the average judge is not the result of 
any special or profound background 
outside of his legal training, but merely 
of his experience. As a judge in a 
criminal court I have had brought be- 
fore me every type of crime from the 
minor infraction of city ordinances to 
murder. This experience affords a 
broad view of the various maladjust- 
ments in our society. The shortcom- 
ings of the community as seen by the 
judge cannot be corrected in the court. 
The solution rests with the people and 
not with the judge. 

The uneasiness and tension existing 
in our communities are apparent to 
everyone. Improved means for the dis- 
semination of information and im- 
proved methods of communication 


have highlighted maladjustments. Peo- 


ple are accustomed to reading about 
crime in the newspapers and to being 
entertained over the radio by the 
miseries and mishaps of fellow human 
beings. Delinquency is being over- 

This practice may have some value 
in making the public aware of the 
social deficiencies in the community, 
but that hardly corrects them. The 
important need is for constructive 
action, and the only hope for such 
action will come from those who give 
mature and painstaking thought to the 
problemns of human relations. 

There are excellent reports which 
indicate that there will be a greater op- 
portunity for teachers and sociologists 
to play a significant role with less dif- 
ficulty than they encountered. in the 
past. Some twenty years ago it would 
have been useless to talk about mal- 
adjustments in the community with 
the hope that educators would step in 
and play a major role in correcting 
them, but the fact remains that these 
maladjustments are distinctly a con- 
cern of the educator. In New York 
State, where vast sums of money have 
been expended in educational pro- 
grams, it has finally been recognized 
that delinquency is a definite problem 
of the schools. Dr. George D. Stod- 
dard, in a Foreword to the 1944 State 
Education Department pamphlet, 
“Schools Against Delinquency,” said: 


As school people, we accept willingly 
the challenge to combat delinquency. 
We have been concerned with the be- 
havior difficulties of pupils, and much 
progress has been made in character edu- 
cation and guidance. The modern school 
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emphasizes the individual pupil in his 
relation to home, school, and community. 
But there is much to be done, for many 
boys and girls are deprived of counsel- 
ing when it is most crucial to their ad- 
justment. Parents, too, increasingly must 
understand and cooperate with £8 chil- 
dren. In all these endeavors we welcome 
the support of the various branches of 
the State Government. 


Another advance is the awareness 
that maladjustment, delinquency, and 
crime are community problems. In the 
past, law-enforcing agencies, such as 
police and court, saw their tasks as 
being the apprehension and punish- 
ment of lawbreakers. The job of pick- 
ing up the pieces or rehabilitating the 
unfortunate was relegated to the social 
agencies. They, too, have been greatly 
influenced by modern scientific think- 
ing in the field of criminology. 

Prevention of crime is increasingly 
receiving more attention by police of- 
ficials and courts. The need for the 
segregation of youthful offenders is an 
accepted fact. More and more police 
officials and judges are recognizing the 
fact that knowledge of the physical 
and mental make-up of the culprit is as 
essential as the evidence that spells the 
crime, and that guidance and proba- 
tion hold out greater hope for re- 
habilitation than a jail sentence. 

There is an increasing recognition 
of the part that physical and social 
environment play in producing crime. 
Two studies by Austin M. Porterfield, 
“Delinquency and Its Outcome in 
Court and College,” which appeared in 
the November 1943, issue of American 
Journal of Sociology, clearly indicate 
not only the part environment plays in 


making criminals but also the part it 
plays in the recognition of this fact 
by the community. Porterfield came 
to some very interesting conclusions 
through comparing some two thou- 
sand offenders that appeared in court 
with a group of three hundred col- 
lege students. The answers to the same 
questionnaire submitted to all re- 
vealed that the college students went 
through the same experiences as the 
members of the other group, but the 
students were not brought into court 
for their behavior. Porterfield con- 
cluded that where you were born, 
where you had lived, and what your 
background was determined whether 
or not you were considered a criminal. 
He indicated that, because of environ- 
ment and social and heredity factors, 
the group brought into court has the 
stamp of the criminal put upon it, 
while the other group escapes that 
stigma because of its good fortune in 
picking the right parents and the right 
social status. 

The facts must be analyzed very 
carefully if an intelligent job is to be 
done in dealing with the problems of 
the postwar era. Crime and delin- 
quency statistics generally are inaccu- 
rate. We must recognize the handicap 
under which law-enforcing agencies 
report. Governor Alfred E. Smith 
once said, “Figures do not lie, but who 
knows who does the figuring?” 

The FBI figures indicate that 60 per 
cent of all persons charged with rob- 
bery in 1943 were under twenty-five 
years of age; 65 per cent of all the 
automobile thieves were under twenty- 
one; 36 per cent of all the persons 
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arrested in the United States were 
under twenty-one; the arrest of girls 
under twenty-one years of age in- 
creased 54 per cent in 1942. There was 
an increase of over 130 per cent in the 
arrest of girls under eighteen. These 
data carry tremendous significance. 
Nor can we ignore the thousands of 
hasty marriages and the terrific in- 
crease in illegitimacy. The conditions 
revealed by these figures should open 
the eyes of educators to the seriousness 
of the problem. 

Our youth are vulnerable but they 
are not expendable. The war and its 
aftermath will take heavy tolls of them. 
Our failure to recognize the needs of 
youth in the past should be sufficient 
incentive for us to waste no time and 
spare no effort to conserve our youth 
of the present. Unless we begin im- 
mediately to provide adequately for 
the needs of youth, our population and 
the quality of our citizenry will suffer 
tremendously. 

Educators must become the aggres- 
sive advocates of crime prevention, and 
education for citizens should include 
an enriched curriculum beginning with 
the nursery school and continuing 
through high school. Implementation 
of vocational guidance and _ physical 
and mental hygiene, as well as de- 
velopment of leisure-time programs, 
must also be utilized. 

The greatest menace to our country 
is the apathy of the average citizen. 
The past three or four years have 


demonstrated that Americans can be 
aroused. In every corner of the coun- 
try organizations have been created to 
meet the war needs, and those groups 


must now be transformed to meet post- 
war needs. Americans have become 
more international-minded, but efforts 
to live with other nations in peace can- 
not succeed unless Americans make the 
United Nations Charter work in their 
own back yards. 

Our internal conflicts are revealed 
daily in the courts. The clash is not 
only between groups of different color, 
race, or religion; it is between people 
who, because of faulty education, have 
not learned to live with one another. 
There are also the personal clashes— 
between parents and children, hus- 
bands and wives, sisters and brothers, 
etc. The strife among young people is 
evidence of the failure of the com- 
munity in training its youth. The 
school is the one agency in a democ- 
racy which must be responsible for 
essential preparation of youth for liv- 
ing in a democracy. The family and 
church also play fundamental roles, 
but both groups have failed because 
we have never recognized the need to 
educate our young people for family 
living. Such education can and must 
come through our schools in conjunc- 
tion with our churches. There is much 
talk about making parents responsible 
for children, but few parents are spe- 
cially trained to fulfill their responsi- 
bility intelligently. Everything resolves 
itself into the question of how our 
schools are going to face these condi- 
tions. 

The most shocking figures with re- 
gard to this lack of special parental 
training are to be found in the report 
that was prepared in 1940 by the 
National Commission on Children in 
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Wartime. This study shows that over 
75 per cent of America’s population 
before the war was living on the fringe 
of poverty. The background which is 
so implied does not provide readily the 
type of parents who will make it pos- 
sible for children to grow up into well- 
prepared parents or citizens. 

In a democracy, education for con- 
structive citizenship must continue 
from the cradle to the grave. It is to 
be hoped that nursery schools will be- 
come part of the routine curriculum in 
every school. Guidance and mental 
hygiene must no longer be considered 
fads or frills. 

Dr. Esther Lloyd-Jones, in her arti- 
cle “Counseling and Present-Day Prob- 
lems” (Teachers College Record, 
October 1944), said: 


Counseling, in fact, is in danger of be- 
ing viewed as something of a panacea. 
Those who are interested in seeing that 
it does not become more popular than its 
actual offering justifies, those who wish 
to protect it from charlatanism and false 
pretension, may well consider how to 
protect and strengthen it. 

At best, counseling can do only three 
things: (1) it can provide an individual- 
ized information service; (2) it can so 
fortify the individual with additional self- 
understanding, courage, and so forth that 
he is better able to take advantage of his 
own abilities and the opportunities that 
his situation affords; and (3) through the 
insight and understanding the counselor 
obtains in the counseling process, a way 
may be provided to keep the situation 
better adapted to the needs of individuals. 


There is need for the implementation 
of a curriculum that provides for 
necessary counseling. We have all 
heard of the clashes between different 


groups because of racial and religious 
tensions. The only hope for their elim- 
ination lies in the schools. Through the 
schools we can reach directly into 
the home, church, and community; 
through their cooperation we can build 
an adequate bulwark upon which 
democracy can depend for survival, 

These intergroup clashes are symp- 
tomatic of the disease that is assailing 
our communities. Adequate com- 
munity education is the only antidote 
for this disease. Racial and religious 
clashes are the greatest menace to 
democracy. The percentage of delin- 
quents and criminals is not surprising 
when we consider how little we do to 
prevent delinquency and crime. In 
view of the inadequacies and the 
apathy in our communities, we are 
fortunate that there are not more 
young people in trouble. 

Our high school population has been 
increasing. We have not developed 
adequate after-school programs to 
meet community needs. We keep our 
children in school for a certain num- 
ber of hours. What they do after 
school hours is a hit-or-miss proposi- 
tion. The “latchkey” children will not 
disappear with the coming of peace, 
nor will their needs be met by wishful 
thinking. After-school and _leisure- 
time programs can become the main- 
stay of sound theories of democracy. 
This is imperative now more than 
ever in view of our increasing leisure, 
One hundred years ago the chores of 
everyday living fully occupied one’s 
time, and there was not as much o 
portunity to get into trouble. Now, 
however, the five-day working week 
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and the eight- or six-hour day create 
an entirely different situation, Youth 
must be trained to use their leisure 
constructively. Those of us who have 
had experience in raising children in 
these modern days have found great 
competition in the movies and radio. 
That does not mean that movies and 
radio cannot play an important part in 
the education of youth; on the con- 
trary, they become a “must.” They 


should be made part of our educational 
program. 

The twenty-four-hour-a-day school 
must be our goal. The schoolhouse can 
become the counterpart of the Town 
Hall of the days of our forefathers. 
Through it we can reach into the 
homes and churches and provide the 
necessary platform for our young 
people’s active participation in democ- 
racy. 
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Labor’s Program for Teachers 


in the Postwar World 
KERMIT EBY 


DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND RESEARCH, C.I.O. 


OMETIMES I think that the Ameri- 

can teacher is too modest about 
his position in the community. Now 
modesty, especially in a teacher, is in 
many respects a good thing. It implies 
a receptiveness and breadth of outlook 
that is the negation of dogmatism. It 
encourages a thoroughness in research 
and thought not always found in self- 
important people. On the other hand, 
when this same modesty becomes a 
means of evading responsibility, then 
it is clearly a dangerous and even 
malicious quality. And it is to this 
danger I am referring when I say that 
the American teacher-as-citizen is too 
modest. 

Our educators are fully conscious 
of their tremendous influence upon the 
youth of the nation and of the respon- 
sibility which that influence entails. 
That is why they never cease to study 
and why they devote most of their 
spare time to scholastic activities. That 
is why they attend summer school 
during their vacations. Yet how many 
teachers are aware of their equal in- 
fluence as citizens in the community? 
How many set an example of con- 
scientious political action for the 
thousands who look to the educator 


for leadership? To these thousands of 
ordinary citizens the teacher is the 
symbol of well-informed opinion; his 
attitude toward the world he lives in 
is a signpost to be observed and fol- 
lowed. It was not only to avoid “con- 
tamination” of youth that Hitler re- 
moved progressive German educators. 
The Nazis recognized the larger per- 
vasiveness of academic influence and 
they disposed of this competitive 
leadership for the same reasons that 
they dissolved the labor unions and the 
free press. To be sure, the European 
teacher has always been more active 
politically than his American counter- 
part. Perhaps it is from fear of a similar 
persecution that our teachers continue 
to fade into the political background. 
This is a thought I do not cherish. An 
educator who is not fearless in belief 
and action is dishonest, for he betrays 
a trust. I prefer to believe that the 
American teacher is shy rather than 
dishonest. 

What can a teacher do in politics; 
how is his influence an important one? 
And where will he find the time for 
such activity? These are frequent and 
valid questions and I propose to answer 
them. 
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In the first place, the teacher should 
take his nose out of a book for a min- 
ute and look around him. Weighing 
a few facts, he will realize some of the 
things that have been happening to his 

rofession while he was immersed in 
that volume. Two hundred and twenty 
thousand teachers in America stopped 
teaching between Pearl Harbor and 
June, 1944. Of these, almost one fourth 
left to go into other jobs. Enrollment 
in teachers colleges decreased 36 per 
cent in the same time. Wartime con- 
ditions had much to do with this reduc- 
tion, of course, but surely an average 
teaching salary of only $1550 in the 
United States in the school year end- 
ing June, 1944, made flight from the 
profession seem desirable. Five per cent 
of the country’s teachers were paid less 
than $600 a year for their teaching 
activities. This is simply not enough 
for the people who teach our boys 
and girls the fundamentals of demo- 
cratic living. 

Experiencing as he does every day 
the crying need of our educational 
system for more and better teachers, 
realizing the appalling implications for 
democracy of an understaffed teaching 
profession, the teacher must take action 
to make his occupation a more attrac- 
tive one. He must act to raise salaries 
and to eliminate geographic differen- 
tials that are unfair to children as well 
as to teachers. 

He will find that the roots of these 
low salaries lie in the national economic 
structure. To public education is al- 
located a certain proportion of every 
municipal budget. The lower the an- 
nual fiscal revenue the lower the 


budget; and the lower the budget the 
lower the teachers’ salaries. This is a 
simple enough equation, and as yearly 
variables account for salary changes so 
do geographic variables account for 
differentials in teaching salaries. The 
lowest income states are forced to pay 
the lowest teaching salaries at a high 
cost to society. The National Educa- 
tion Association has found that a state 
which paid its teachers an average 
annual salary of $1,196 in 1920 had 
only 23 men per thousand rejected 
by the armed forces on educational 
grounds. On the other hand, a state 
which paid its teachers less than half 
of that amount, or $481, had 110 
literacy rejections per thousand. It is 
not fair to American children that 
some should in this manner be given 
better opportunities for citizenship 
than others. The income of these less 
fortunate states must somehow be 
raised, and at the same time income all 
over the nation must be raised if reve- 
nue is to increase and the flight from 
the teaching profession to cease. 

How is this income to be raised? 
Stop and think for a minute where 
the money for the municipal budget 
comes from. A large part is collected 
in the form of real estate taxes. It then 
follows that the more people who are 
enabled to own homes the larger this 
source of revenue will become. Slum 
clearance, housing projects, higher 
wages are all musts for a program of 
expanded home owning. Another sub- 
stantial part of the fiscal revenue comes 
from utilities payments—gas, electri- 
city, streetcars. People making more 
money will purchase more of these 
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services. Think, for example, of the 
increased utilities bill when a family 
can afford a radio, toaster, electric 
refrigerator, and gas range. The family 
income obviously must be raised if 
more money is to be made available 
for services such as education. This 
means full production with total em- 
ployment and high wages. 

Before full production is possible, 
substandard wages must be eliminated. 
For substandard living means insuf- 
ficient food, clothing, and shelter. It 
means a loss of potential purchasing 
power that would provide the demand 
for industry’s goods. The extent of the 
annual loss in purchasing power from 
substandard living scales is not often 
appreciated. The recent Pepper Com- 
mittee investigations of wages under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act revealed 
that even during wartime, when em- 
ployment was full and markets were 
limitless, no less than 37 per cent of 
the workers in our basic war manu- 
factures were receiving less than 65 
cents an hour, anything below which 
has been declared substandard. And 
this substandard group is 37 per cent 
of wage earners alone. It does not in- 
clude the millions of farmers and white 
collar workers who have been eking 
out existence on marginal salaries. Ac- 
cording to the Social Security Board, 
the average weekly income of 4,500,- 
ooo white-collar workers in 1943 was 
only $29. Assuming a forty-hour 
week, and in many cases hours are 
longer, this becomes 72 cents an hour. 
This pay is very close to substandard, 
and it is furthermore only a mean, 
that is, 50 per cent of these workers 


earned less than 72 cents. As long as 
so much potential demand for the 
products of industry is aborted by low 
living standards, this nation cannot 
plan for full production and con- 


‘sumption. 


Wages and salaries should be raised 
to an adequate living-and-enjoying 
level so that the purchasing power that 
pays for houses and electricity will be 
widespread. Workers should be as- 
sured of steady purchasing power by 
annual wage guarantees and adequate 
unemployment insurance; they should 
be assured of lifetime purchasing 
power by a federal full employment 
program and a revised social security 
system. 

These, then, are the kinds of political 
objectives that it is in the teacher’s in- 
terest to support, for his profession is 
as much a part of the economic blood- 
stream as the wage earner’s or the 
shopkeeper’s. These are the objectives 
that he can help to reach by his ex- 
ample and influence. It should be the 
purpose of the educator, as it is the 
purpose of labor, to bring about pros- 
perity for this nation so that all its citi- 
zens will receive equal opportunity for 
a healthy, productive life. 

There are two ways to accomplish 
this purpose. One is to organize in 
teachers’ unions on the strength-in- 
unity principle, and through these 
unions to demand nation-wide revision 
of teaching salaries. The other is, again 
through the union, to work for a pros- 
perous full production economy in 
which such needed reforms can be in- 
troduced as a matter of course. 


Once he has acknowledged these 
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dual objectives, once he has recognized 
his responsibility in working toward 
their realization, the teacher cannot 
fail to grasp why I stress his impor- 
tance as a teacher-citizen. 
Take the first objective—union or- 
ization. When just another mine 
or mill joins the union no one thinks 
much about it, but there are reper- 
cussions when educators unionize! 
Then people sit up and take notice 
—people who ought to—for this action 
is significant. The white-collar Class, 
of which teachers are a part, have been 
notoriously slow to organize, even 
though their standard of living has 
been falling lower and lower (their 
real earnings declined 5 per cent dur- 
ing the war as compared with an in- 
crease in the real wages of organized 
labor). The average white-collar 
worker, despite this knowledge, has a 
conditioned negative response toward 
unionization—conditioned by a supe- 
riority complex hardly substantiated in 
fact, by an antiquated expectation of 
getting “in” with the boss and his 
pocketbook, by an environment which 
encourages competition rather than 
cooperation among coworkers. But 
this response is conditioned largely by 
a middle class devotion to the con- 
ventional—“None of the other men of 
my social position join unions, why 
should I?” So when teachers, who are 
certainly engaged in the most respected 
of all white-collar professions, collec- 
tively find the good sense and social 
awareness to form unions, the rest 
of the white-collar categories should 
not be slow to follow. This is leader- 
ship—courageous leadership—in the 


true sense of the word. If the teaching 
profession sees what is right and dares 
to act in accordance with that belief, 
then the precedent will have been set, 
the community will follow, and one 
vital support in the nation’s wage struc- 
ture will rise from the substandard. 
Because they are the well-informed, 
clear-thinking, articulate heart of the 
community, teachers are expected to 
create precedent in this manner. If they 
fail to do so, they are evading a clear 
and present responsibility. 

Once organized, America’s teachers 
will have attained a new social status— 
that of a vocal and powerful group. 
It is here that political action comes 
into the picture. Unless the people who 
want it stand up and say so in clear 
ringing tones, this nation will not en- 
joy full production and full employ- 
ment today or even tomorrow. Labor 
supports such a program, but that is 
not enough. It is necessary to orient 
the leaderless millions in the middle 
class, for they are the backbone of a 
democratic capitalism. Over several 
decades now this technical-managerial 
class has been expanding by leaps and 
bounds at the expense of the labor 
force. Between 1910 and 1930, for in- 
stance, clerks and salespeople increased 
from 14 per cent to 22 per cent of the 
total working force. Unless these mil- 
lions become conscious of purpose as 
well as function, we will discover too 
late that their ranks have increased at 
the expense of democracy. The task of 
leadership and orientation falls logi- 
cally to the academician. He must 
emerge from the schoolroom and par- 
ticipate actively in the community’s 
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political life both as spokesman for a 
particular interest and as the vanguard 
of his class. 

Educators have been very prone to 
criticize the management of politics in 
America—to condemn the machine 
and the bigotry and ignorance that it 
tends to introduce into government. 
They have not often admitted that 
they are perhaps at fault for what they 
condemn. As long as only the oppor- 
tunist is interested in politics, politics 
will continue to be opportunistic; and 
all the condemnation in the academic 
vocabulary will not change this state 
of affairs. If the teacher really wants 
to reform the political system, then he 
must get in there behind his candidates 
and his ideas and see that they come 
out on top. 

It is not enough, however, that the 
teacher should bring his knowledge of 
books and theory into political life. 
To understand “practical politics” he 
must know life. He must know the 
individual voter, his way of living, and 
his motivations. 

Most of us confine ourselves too 
rigidly within our own social caste. 
For a vacation we travel abroad or to 
another city or we go to school, but 
always with the class of people we 
understand and are used to. But a vaca- 
tion is more than a change of scenery. 
It should be a change of thought and 
emphasis, a change of friends and 
habit, even a change of vocation. Work 
can be as relaxing as rest so long as it is 
an entirely different kind of work. The 
many teachers who have spent war- 
time holidays in the shipyards or fac- 
tories can testify to this. For the over- 


strained intellectual, meeting new peo- 
ple and new points of view reinvigor- 
ates his whole outlook on life. Why 
don’t more teachers migrate during the 
summer to farm or factory instead of 
to school? Isn’t it as valuable to learn 
about life from living as from readi 
books? Teachers are tired of bei 
called starry-eyed idealists. If they 
would invalidate this accusation, then 
they must step out and learn to under- 
stand the world in which they live as 
well as the tight little world in which 
they generally travel. 

After gaining such an understanding 
of how the other half lives, the teacher 
should gain insight into the whence 
and why of politics. Next, bringing his 
new ideas into the caucus room with 
him, he should investigate the how of 
the political machinery. He should join 
his local party organization and learn 
how to nominate a candidate, how to 
compromise and “trade,” and, most im- 
portant, how to gather in the votes. 
And he must never tire of pushing his 
cause, for politics is a year-round job. 
Elections come only in November, but 
people live in slums all year. 

Our educators are shirking their job 
as well as damaging their own welfare 
when they shrink from these political 
responsibilities. As moulders of opin- 
ion and intellectual leaders, they form 
the people’s vanguard in the army of 
democracy. Two nights a week is all 
that political vigilance requires. Many 
teachers spend seven nights a week 
helping to make our children fit for 
the world. Two nights is a small con- 
tribution toward making the world fit 
for our children. 
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Significant Education Books, 1937-1944 


ELEANOR M. WITMER 


LIBRARIAN AND PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


opay the reestablishment or reorganiza- 
tion of their educational systems is one 
of the most urgent of many problems which 
vernments are facing in many parts of 
the world. Because of their desire to un- 
derstand better how education serves a 
democratic society, foreign governments 
and educational leaders are asking agencies 
in this country to recommend books on 
education in the United States. The follow- 
ing list has been compiled to answer the 
need for a selective guide to the educational 
books issued in this country since the war 
began to impede, then cut off, the inter- 
change of printed matter between nations. 
It has been prepared particularly for foreign 
use, but it will be helpful to anyone desir- 
ing to study recent trends in educational 
thought and action in the United States. 
American teachers returning from military 
service will find it a valuable aid in bringing 
them abreast of current practices. School 
administrators, librarians, and teachers can 
use it to answer queries from laymen and 
specialists and to build up their collections 
of important professional literature. 
Education encompasses such a large area 
that any attempt to compile a brief list for 
the entire field inevitably fails to answer 
the needs of those concerned with a par- 
ticular aspect of the subject. This bibliog- 
raphy, therefore, suggests significant pub- 
lications in each of thirty-three areas. Text- 
books for elementary and secondary schools 
have not been included. More than fifty 
members of the Teachers College faculty 
have assisted with the selection of the titles, 
and each section has been checked by a 
specialist in the particular area of concern. 


It may therefore be assumed that the list 
which follows is the composite judgment 
of many experts. 


1. Reference Books 
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Principles, Philosophy, and Current 
Trends 

Administration and Supervision 
Finance 

School Plant 

History and Biography 

Child Psychology and Development 
Youth Studies 

Psychology and Mental Hygiene 
Tests and Measurements 


. Guidance and Personnel Service 


Teachers and Teacher Training 
Curriculum and Teaching Methods 
Preschool, Kindergarten, and Elemen- 
tary Education 

Rural Education 


. Secondary Education 


Higher Education 
Adult Education 


. Special Education 


. Reading, Writing, and Language 
. Foreign Languages 
. Speech 


. Mathematics 

. Science 

. Geography and Social Studies 

. Music and Art 

. Health and Physical Education 

. Commercial Education 

. Vocational Education 

. Home Economics, Consumer Education 
. Audio-Visual Education 

32. 
33- 


School and College Libraries 
Religion in Education 
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1. REFERENCE Books 


Alexander, Carter. How to locate educa- 
tional information and data. Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. $4.00. 1941. 

American junior colleges, ed. by W. C. 
Eells. Amer. Council on Educ. $3.50. 
1940. 

American universities and colleges, ed. by 
C. S. Marsh. 4th ed. Amer. Council on 
Educ. $4.00. 1940. 

Directory of American scholars; a biograph- 
ical directory, ed. by Jaques Cattell. 
Science Press. $10.00. 1942. 

Directory of colleges, universities, and pro- 
fessional schools offering training in pro- 
fessions other than those concerned with 
health and the arts. The Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations. $2.00. 
1944. 

Doctoral dissertations accepted in American 
universities, 1936-37 to 1943-44. Wilson. 
An annual publication. 1936-37 to 1939- 
40, $2.00 per volume; 1940-41 to 1943-44, 
$2.50 per volume. 

Encyclopedia of modern education, ed. by 
H.N. Rivlin. The Philosophical Library. 
$10.00. £1943). 

Leaders in education; a biographical direc- 
tory, ed. by J. McK. Cattell, Jaques Cat- 
tell, and E. E. Ross. Science Press. 
$12.00. 1941. 

Monroe, Walter S., ed. Encyclopedia of 
educational research. Macmillan. $10.00. 
1941. 

Palfrey, T.R. and Coleman, H.E., Jr., 
comps. Guide to bibliographies of theses, 
United States and Canada. 2d ed. Amer- 
ican Library Association. $1.25. 1940. 

Patterson’s American educational directory, 
1944. American Educational Company. 
An annual publication. $6.00. 1944. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Bibliography of re- 
search studies in education, 1936-37 to 
1939-40. soc. ea. Supt. of Doc. 1938- 
1941. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Educational direc- 
tory. soc. Supt. of Doc. 1944. 

Who’s who in American education, 1943-44. 


11th ed. Who’s Who in American Edu- 
cation, Inc. $10.00. 1944. 


2. PrincipLes, PHILOSOPHY, AND 
CurRRENT TRENDS 


Aikin, W. M. The story of the eight-year 
study; with conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. (Adventure in Amer. educ. v.1), 
157p. Harper. $1.75. 1942. 

Amer. Academy of Political and Social 
Science. International frontiers in educa- 
tion; ed. by W. G. Carr (Annals, v. 235). 
180p. The Academy, Philadelphia. $2.50; 
$2 pa. 

Bode, B. H. Progressive education at the 
crossroads, 128p. Newson. $1.00. 1938, 

Breed, F.S. Education and the new realism, 
237p. Macmillan. $2.00. 1939. 

Brubacher, J. S. Modern philosophies of 
education. 370p. McGraw-Hill. $3.00. 
1939. 

Dewey, John. Education today; ed. by 
Joseph Ratner. 373p. Putnam. $3.75. 
1940. 

Dewey, John. Experience and education. 
116p. Macmillan. $1.25. 1938. 

Donham, W. B. Education for responsible 
living; the opportunity for liberal-arts col- 
leges. 309p. Harvard Univ. Press. $3.00, 
1944. 

Edwards, Newton. Equal educational op- 
portunity for youth, a national responsi- 
bility; a report to the American youth 
commission. 189p. Amer. Council on 
Educ. $2.00. 1939. 

John Dewey Society. Educational freedom 
and democracy; second yearbook; ed. by 
H. B. Alberty and B. H. Bode. 2g92p. 
Appleton-Century. $2.25. 1938. 

Kandel, I. L. The end of an era; eight- 
eenth educational yearbook of the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia university. 393p. Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. $3.70. 1941. 

Mort, P. R. and Cornell, F. G. American 


schools in transition; how our schools 
adapt their practices to changing needs; a 
study of Pennsylvania. 546p. Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. $4.25. 1941. 
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Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Superintendence. 
The improvement of education; its inter- 
pretation for democracy; fifteenth year- 
book. 328p. The Association. $2.00. 1937. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Educ. Policies Commis- 
sion. Education and economic well-being 
in American democracy. 227p. The 
Commission. 50c. 1940. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Educ. Policies Com- 
mission and the Amer. Assn. of School 
Administrators. The education of free 
men in American democracy. 115p. The 
Commission. s50c. 1941. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Educ. Policies Commis- 
sion. The purposes of education in 
American democracy. 154p. The As- 
sociation. soc. 1938. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Educ. Policies Commis- 
sion. The unique function of education 
in American democracy. 129p. The As- 
sociation. 50C. 1937. 

Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Philos- 
ophies of education; forry-first yearbook, 
part I. 321p. Public School. $3.00; $2.25 
pa. 1942. 

Newlon, J. H. Education for democracy 
in our time. 242p. McGraw-Hill. $2.50. 
1939. 

Washburne, Carlton. A living philosophy 
of education. s85p. Day. $4.00; educ. 
ed. $3.30. 1940. 

Ziemer, Gregor. Education for death; the 
making of the Nazi. 208p. Oxford. 
$2.00. 1941. 


3. ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


American recommended practice of school 
lighting; prepared under the joint spon- 
sorship of Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety and the American Institute of 
Architects. 6op. Amer. Standards Assn., 
29 W. 39 Street, New York City. 25c. 
1938. 

Bryan, M. de G. The school cafeteria. 2nd 
ed. 740p. Crofts. $3.50. 1938. 

Davis, Hazel. Personnel administration in 
three non-teaching services of the public 
schools. 323p. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Univ. $2.50. 1939. 


Edmonson, J. B., Roemer, Joseph, and 
Bacon, F. L. The administration of the 
modern secondary school. 6s9p. Macmil- 
lan. $3.00. 1941. 

Greenville, S. C. Parker District High 
School. Parker high school serves its 
people. 82p. The School. $1.00. 1942. 

Koopman, G. R., Miel, Alice, and Misner, 
P. J. Democracy in school administra- 
tion. 330p. Appleton—Century. $2.25. 
1943. 

Moehlman, A. B. School administration; 
its development, principles, and future in 
the United States. 929p. Houghton. 
$3.50. 1940. 

Mort, P. R. and Cornell, F.G. Adaptability 
of public school systems. 146p. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univ. $2.10. 1938. 

Mort, P. R. and Reusser, W. C. Public 
school finance; its background, structure, 
and operation. s569p. McGraw-Hill. 
$3.75. 1941. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Educ. Policies Com- 
mission. Federal-state relations in edu- 
cation. 47p. The Association. 25¢. 
1945. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Educ. Policies Commis- 
sion. The structure and administration 
of education in American democracy, by 
G. D. Strayer and others. 128p. The 
Association. soc. 1938. 

Norton, J. K. and Norton, M. A. Wealth, 
children and education. 1oop. Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. $2.00. 1937. 

Reavis, W. C., Pierce, P. R., and Stullken, 
E. H. The elementary school; its or- 
ganization and administration. Rev. and 
enl, ed. 607p. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
$3.00. 1938. 

Reeder, W. G. The fundamentals of pub- 
lic school administration. Rev. and enl. 
ed. 798p. Macmillan. $3.75. 1941. 


4. FINANCE 


Burke, A. J. Defensible spending for public 
schools. 379p. Columbia Univ. Press. 


$4.50. 1943. 
California. Univ. The financing of grant- 
aided education in England and Wales, by 
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F. H. Swift (European policies of financ- 
ing public educational institutions, 5: 
England and Wales. Pubs. in educ. vol. 8, 
no. 5), p. 695-971. The University. 
$2.50. 1939. 

California. Univ. The financing of institu- 
tions of public instruction in Germany, 
1927-1937, by F. H. Swift (European 
policies of financing public educational 
institutions, 4: Germany. Pubs. in educ. 
vol. 8, no. 4), p. 345-693. The University. 
$3.00. 1939. 

Russell, J. D. The finance of higher educa- 
tion. 361p. Univ. of Chicago Bookstore. 
$3.00. 1944. 


5. ScHooL PLANT 


Amer. Council on Educ. The utilization 
of school sanitary facilities. 35p. The 
Council. 10c. 1942. 

The American school and university; a 
yearbook devoted to the design, con- 
struction, equipment, utilization, and 
maintenance of educational buildings and 
grounds. 1937-1944. 8 v. Amer. School 
Pub. Corp., 470 4th Avenue, N.Y.C. $2.50 
each volume. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. School housing 
needs of young children; comp. by Jean 
Betzner, with evaluations by N. L. Engel- 
hardt, Jr., Elizabeth Neterer, and R. L. 
Thomas. ,40,;p. The Association. 35c. 
1939. 

Engelhardt, N. L. and Engelhardt, N. L., Jr. 
Planning the community school. 188p. 
American Book. $2.50. 1940. 

Engelhardt, N. L. and others. Check list 
for architects’ working drawings for 
school buildings. Mim. 44p. Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. 35c. 1940. 

Engelhardt, N. L. and School Planning 
Associates. Portfolio A; elementary school 
classrooms. 16p., 80 plates. Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. $3.00. 1941. 

Indiana Univ. School of Educ. Bur. of 
Cooperative Research and Field Service. 
Planning postwar school buildings; pro- 
ceedings (Bul. v. 20, no. 6). 119p. The 
University. s50c. 1944. 


Stoneman, M. A. Standards for the small] 
twelve-grade school building. gp. Univ, 
of Nebraska. 15c. 1942. 

Stoneman, M. A. and Broady, K. O, 
Supplementary standards for the small 
twelve-grade school building.  183p, 
Univ. of Nebraska, Teachers College, 
$2.25. 1939. 


6. History AND BioGRAPHY 


Beale, M. K. A history of freedom of 
teaching in American schools (Amer, 
historical assn. Report of the Commission 
of the social studies, pt. 16).  343p. 
Scribner. $2.00. 1941. 

Benedict, A. E. Progress to freedom; the 
story of American education. 309p. 
Putnam. $3.00. 1942. 

Deferrari, R. J. ed. Vital problems of 
Catholic education in the United States. 
231p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. Press. 
$2.75. 1939. 

De Young, C. A. Introduction to Ameri- 
can public education. 727p. McGraw- 
Hill. $3.25. 1942. 

Eby, Frederick and Arrowood, C. F. The 
history and philosophy of education, 
ancient and medieval. 966p. Prentice- 
Hall. $3.75. 1940. 

Elsbree, W. S. The American teacher; 
evolution of a profession in a democracy. 
566p. American Book. $2.75. 1939. 

Farrell, A. P. The Jesuit code of liberal 
education; development and scope of the 
Ratio studiorum. 478p. Bruce Pub. 
$4.75. 1938. 

Friedrich Paulsen, an autobiography; trans. 
and ed. by Theodor Lorenz.  514p. 
Columbia Univ. Press. $3.75. 1938. 

Harper, C. A. A century of public teacher 
education; the story of the state teachers 
colleges as they evolved from the normal 
schools. 175p. Amer. Assn. of Teachers 
Colleges, Hugh Birch-Horace Mann 
Fund. s0c. 1939. 

Hinsdale, B. A. Horace Mann and the 
common school revival in the United 
States. Centennial ed. 326p. Scribner. 


$2.00. 1937. 
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Knight, E. W. Education in the United 
States. 2d ed. rev. 669p. Ginn. $3.40. 
1941. 

Knight, E.W. Twenty centuries of educa- 
tion. 622p. Ginn. $3.25. 1940. 

Monroe, Paul. Founding of the American 
public school system; a history of educa- 
tion in the United States from the early 
settlements to the close of the Civil war 
period (Vol. 1).  520p. Macmillan. 
$3.00. 1940. 

Noble, S. G. A history of American educa- 
tion. 440p. Farrar. $2.50. 1938. 

The rise of a university. Columbia Univ. 
Press. $3.75 each. 1937. The later days 
of old Columbia college .. ., by F. A. P. 
Barnard, Vol. 1. 415p. The university 
in action .. ., by N. M. Butler, Vol. II. 
515p- 

Thorndike, Lynn. University records and 
life in the middle ages. 476 p. Columbia 
Univ. Press. $5.50. 1944. 

Williams, E. I. F. Horace Mann: educa- 
tional statesman. 367p. Macmillan. 


$1.50. 1937. 


7. PsycHoLocy AND DEVELOopP- 
MENT 


Barker, R. G., Kounin, J. S., and Wright, 
H. F., eds. Child behavior and develop- 
ment. 652p. McGraw-Hill. $4.00. 
1943- 

Breckenridge, M. E. and Vincent, E. L. 
Child development; physical and psycho- 
logical growth through the school years. 
s92p. Saunders. $3.25. 1943. 

Cole, Luella. Psychology of adolescence. 
Rev. ed. 66op. Farrar. $3.25. 1942. 
Gesell, Arnold and others. The first five 
years of life; a guide to the study of the 
preschool child from the Yale clinic of 


child development. 393p. Harper. 
$3.50. 1940. 
Gesell, Arnold and Ilg, F. I. Infant and 


child in the culture of today; the guid- 
ance of development in home and nursery 


school. 399p. Harper. $4.00. 1943. 
Jersild, A. T. Child psychology. Rev., 


enl. 592p. Prentice-Hall. $3.00. 1940. 

Jones, H. E. Development in adolescence. 
166p. Appleton. $2.00. 1943. 

Meek, L. H. (ed.). The personal-social 
development of boys and girls with im- 
plications for secondary education. 243p. 
Progressive Educ. Assn. $1.50. 1940. 

Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Adoles- 
cence; forty-third yearbook, part I. 358p. 
Univ. of Chicago Dept. of Educ. $3.00; 
$2.25 pa. 1944. 

Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Child 
development and the curriculum; thirty- 
eight yearbook, part I. 442p. Public 
School. $3.25. 1939. 

Strang, Ruth. Behavior and background 
of students in college and secondary 
school. s15p. Harper. $4.00. 1937. 

Teagarden, F. M. Child psychology for 
professional workers. 641p. Prentice- 
Hall. $3.25. 1940. 


8. Youtu Srup1es 


Amer. Council on Educ. Amer. Youth 
Commission. Youth and the future. 
296p. The Council. $2.50. 1942. 

Bell, H. M. Youth tell their story; a study 
of the conditions and attitudes of young 
people in Maryland between the ages of 
16 and 24, conducted for the American 
youth commission. 273p. Amer. Coun- 
cil on Educ. $1.50. 1938. 

Blos, Peter. The adolescent personality; a 
study of individual behavior for the Com- 
mission on secondary school curriculum. 
517p. Appleton-Century. $3.00. 1941. 

David, P. T. Postwar youth employment. 
172p. Amer. Council on Educ. §2.00. 
1943. 

Eckert, R. E. and Marshall, T. O. When 
youth leave school. 360 p. The Regents’ 
Inquiry. McGraw-Hill. $3.00. 1939. 

Fisher, D. C. Our young folks. 329p. 
Harcourt. $2.75. 1943. 

Lorwin, L. L. Youth work programs; prob- 
lems and policies, prepared for the Amer- 
ican youth commission. 195p. Amer. 


Council on Educ. $1.75. 1941. 
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9. PsycHotocy Mentat HycieNne 


Gates, A. L, Jersild, A. T., and others. 
Educational psychology. 805p. Mac- 
millan. $3.00. 1942. 

Hilgard, E. R. and Marquis, D. G. Con- 
ditioning and learning. 429p. Appleton- 
Century. $2.75. 1940. 

Mursell, J. L. The psychology of second- 
ary-school teaching. Rev. and enl. ed. 
456p. Norton. $2.75. 1939. 

Miller, N. E. and Dollard, John. Social 
learning and limitation. 341p. Yale Univ. 
Press. $3.50. 1941. 

McGeoch, J. A. The psychology of human 
learning. 633p. Longmans. $4.00. 
1942. 

Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. The 
psychology of learning; forty-first year- 
book, part II. s0zp. Public School. 
$3.25; $2.50 pa. 1942. 

Prescott, D. A. Emotion and the educative 
process; a report of the Committee on the 
relation of emotion to the educative 
process of the American council on edu- 
cation. 323p. Amer. Council on Educ. 
$1.50. 1938. 

Pressey, S. L. and Robinson, F. P. Psy- 
chology and the new education. Rev. ed. 
654p. Harper. $3.00. 1944. 

Sandiford, Peter. Foundations of educa- 
tional psychology; nature’s gifts to man. 
464p. Longmans. $3.25. 1938. 

Witty, P. A. and Skinner, C. E., eds. Men- 
tal hygiene in modern education. 539p. 
Farrar. $2.75. 1939. 


10. Tests AND MEASUREMENTS 


Bingham, W. Van D. Aptitudes and apti- 
tude testing. 390p. Harper. $3.00. 
1937. 

Greene, H. A., Jorgensen, A. N., and 
Gerberich, J. R. Measurement and 
evaluation in the elementary school. 
639p. Longmans. $3.75. 1942. 

Greene, H. A., Jorgensen, A. N. and 
Gerberich, J. R. Measurement and 
evaluation in the secondary school. 67op. 


Longmans. $3.75. 1943. 


Hildreth, G. H. A bibliography of mental 
tests and rating scales. 2d ed. 295p, 
Psychological Corp. $4.00. 1939. 

Holzinger, K. J. and Harman, H. H. 
Factor analysis: a synthesis of factorial 
methods. 417p. Univ. of Chicago Press, 
$5.00. 1941. 

Kandel, I. L. Professional aptitude tests 
in medicine, law, and engineering. 78p. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $1.60, 
1940. 

McNemar, Quinn. The revision of the 
Stanford-Binet scale; an analysis of the 
standardization data. 185p. Houghton. 
$3.00. 1942. 

Minnesota Univ. Committee on Educ. Re- 
search. The effective general college 
curriculum as revealed by examinations, 
427p. Univ. of Minnesota Press. $3.00. 
1937. 

Remmers, H. H. and Gage, N. L. Educa- 
tional measurement and _ evaluation. 
580p. Harper. $3.25. 1943. 

Smith, E. R., Tyler, R. W., and others. 
Appraising and recording student prog- 
ress. s5sop. Harper. $3.00. 1942. 

Terman, L. M. and Merrill, M. A. Meas- 
uring intelligence; a guide to the admin- 
istration of the new revised Stanford- 
Binet tests of intelligence. 461p. Hough- 
ton. $2.25. 1937. 

Wechsler, David. The measurement of 
adult intelligence. 3d ed. 258p. Wil- 
liams and Wilkins Co. $3.50. 1944. 


11. GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
SERVICE 


Amer. Council on Educ. The student per- 
sonnel point of view (Studies, ser. I, 
Reports of Committees of the council, 
vol. I, no. 3). 14p. The Council. roc. 1937. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Educational 
counseling of college students, by H. D. 
Bragdon and others (Studies, ser. 6, 
Student personnel work, vol. 3, no. 1). 
61p. The Council. soc. April, 1939. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Occupational 


orientation of college students, by W. H. 
Cowley, Robert Hoppock, and E. G. 
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Williamson (Studies, ser. 6, Student 
personnel work, vol. 3, no. 2). 74p. 
The Council. soc. April, 1939. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Social com- 
petence and college students, by Esther 
Lloyd-Jones (Studies, ser. 6, vol. 4, no. 3). 
89p. The Council. soc. September, 1940. 

Bingham, Walter Van Dyke. Aptitudes and 
aptitude testing. 390p. Harper. $3.00. 
1937- 

Brewer, J. M., Cleary, E. J., and others. 
History of vocational guidance; origins 
and early development. 344p. Harper. 
$4.00. 1942. 

Forrester, Gertrude. Methods of vocational 
guidance with specific helps for the 
teacher of business subjects. 46op. 
Heath. $3.00. 1942. 

Germane, C. E. and Germane, E. G. Per- 
sonnel work in high school; a program 
for the guidance of youth—educational, 
social and vocational. s99p. Silver. $4.00. 
1941. 

Keller, F. J. and Viteles, M. S. Vocational 
guidance throughout the world; a com- 
parative survey. 575p. Norton. $3.25. 
1937. 

Lloyd-Jones, Esther and Smith, M. R. A 
student personnel program for higher 
education. McGraw-Hill. $2.75. 
1938. 

Myers, G. E. Principles and techniques of 
vocational guidance. 377p. McGraw- 
Hill. $3.00. 1941. 

Slavson, S. R. An introduction to group 
therapy. 352p. Commonwealth Fund. 
$2.00. 1943. 

Strang, Ruth. Group activities in college 
and secondary school. 361p. Harper. 
$4.00. 1941. 

Strang, Ruth. Pupil personnel and guid- 
ance. 356p. Macmillan. $2.00. 1940. 
Strong, E. K., Jr. Vocational interests of 
men and women. 746p. Stanford Univ. 

Press. $6.50. 1943. 

Sturtevant, S. M., Strang, Ruth, and Mc- 
Kim, Margaret. Trends in student per- 
sonnel work as represented in the posi- 
tions of dean of women and dean of girls 


in colleges and universities, normal 
schools, teachers colleges, and high 
schools. 110p. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univ. $1.85. 1940. 

Super, D. E. The dynamics of vocational 
adjustment. 286p. Harper. $3.00. 1942. 

Williamson, E. G. How to counsel stu- 
dents; a manual of techniques for clinical 
counselors. 562p. McGraw-Hill. $3.75. 
1939. 

Williamson, E. G. and Hahn, M. E. In- 
troduction to high school counseling. 
314p. McGraw-Hill. $3.00. 1940. 


12. TEACHERS AND TEACHER I RAINING 


Amer. Assn. of Teachers Colleges. Child 
growth and development emphases in 
teacher education. 142p. The Associa- 
tion, Chas. W. Hunt, Sec., State Teach- 
ers College, Oneonta, N. Y. $1.00. 1944. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Teachers for 
our times. 178p. The Council. $2.00. 
1944. 

Armstrong, W. E., Hollis, E. V., and Davis, 
H. E. The college and teacher educa- 
tion. 311p. Amer. Council on Educ. 
$2.50. 1944. 

Blackwell, G. W. Toward comm 
understanding. 98p. Amer. Council on 
Educ. 75¢. 1943. 

Cooper, R. M. Better colleges—better 
teachers. 167p. Macmillan. $1.25. 
1944. 

Evenden, E. S. Teacher education in a 
democracy at war. 118p. Amer. Coun- 
cil on Educ. 75c. 1942. 

Evenden, E. S. and Butts, R. F. Columbia 
university cooperative program for the 
pre-service education of teachers. 12o0p. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $1.85. 
1942. 

Harvard Univ. Graduate School of 
Educ. The training of secondary school 
teachers, especially with reference to Eng- 
lish. 173p. Harvard Univ. Press. $1.50. 
1942. 

John Dewey Society. The teacher and 
society; first yearbook . . . written in 


collaboration by W. H. Kilpatrick, ed., 
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and others. 


$2.50. 1937. 
Miles, E. V., Jr. 


361p. Appleton—Century. 


Manual of teachers col- 
lege accounting. 190p. Amer. Council 
on Educ. $2.50. 1940. 

Nat. Institutional Teacher Placement Assn. 
Current practices in institutional teacher 
placement, ed. by E. W. Anderson, J. D. 
Leith, and R. F. Strebel. 186p. The 
Association, P. O. Box 934, Athens, Ga. 
$1.50. 1941. 

Ohio State Univ. College of Educ. Adven- 
tures in the reconstruction of education; 
ed. by A. J. Klein. 2z90p. The College. 
$1.50. 1941. 

Prall, C. E. and Cushman, C. L. Teacher 
education in service. 503p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $3.00. 1944. 

Schorling, Raleigh. Student teaching; an 
experience program. 329p. McGraw- 
Hill. $2.50. 1940. 

Syracuse Univ., School of Educ. Curric- 
ulum Committee. A functional program 
of teacher education as developed at 
Syracuse university. 259p. Amer. Coun- 
cil on Educ. $1.25. 1941. 

Tansil, R. C. The contributions of cumula- 
tive personnel records to a teacher-educa- 
tion program as evidenced by their use 
at the State teachers college at Towson, 
Maryland. 1158p. Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. $1.60. 1939. 

Troyer, M. E. and Pace, C. R. Evaluation 
in teacher education. 368p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $3.00. 1944. 

Williams, E. I. F. The actual and potential 

-use of laboratory schools in state normal 
schools and teachers colleges. 259p. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $2.65. 
1942. 

Woellner, R. C. and Wood, M. A. Re- 
quirements for certification of teachers 
and administrators for elementary schools, 
secondary schools, junior colleges. Mim. 
unp. Univ. of Chicago Press. $2.00. 


1942. 


13. CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 
Meruops* 


Clapp, Elsie R. Community schools in 
action. 429p. Viking. $3.75. 1939. 
Corey, Stephen M. and others. General 
education in the American high school, 
319p. Scott, Foresman. $2.25. 1942. 
Giles, H. H. Teacher-pupil planning, 

395p. Harper. $2.00. 1941. 

Giles, H. H. and others. Exploring the 
curriculum. 362p. Harper. $2.50. 1942. 

Wallace, Whilden and others. The story 
of Holtville, a Southern association study 
school. 191p. Cullom and Ghertner Co, 
Nashville, Tenn. 60c. 1944. 

Hopkins, L. T. Interaction: The democratic 
process. 490p. Heath. $2.75. 1941. 

John Dewey Society. Democracy and the 
school curriculum: third yearbook, 
536p. Appleton—Century. $2.75. 1939. 

Leonard, J. Paul and Eurich, Alvin H. 
An evaluation of modern education. 
299p. Appleton—Century. $2.50. 1942. 

MacConnell, Charles M., Melby, Ernest O., 
and Arndt, Christian O. New schools for 
anew culture. 229p. Harper. $2.50. 1943. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. Toward a 
new curriculum. 192p. The Associa- 
tion. $2.00. 1944. 

Pierce, Paul R. Developing a high school 
curriculum. 367p. American Book. 
$2.50. 1942. 

Santa Barbara Co. Calif. Schools. Pro- 
gram of curriculum development (vol. 
7). 334p. Schauer Printing Studio, 
$4.60. 1942. 

Seay, Maurice F. and Meece, Leonard E. 
The Sloan experiment in Kentucky. 
(Bul. v. 16, no. 4) 131p. Kentucky, 
Univ. College of Educ., Bur. of School 
Service. soc. June 1944. 


*Curriculum books relating to specific levels 
or fields are listed under appropriate divisions. 
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Sheviakov, George V. and Redl, Fritz. 
Discipline for today’s children and youth. 
64p. Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 
1944. 

Spafford, Ivol and others. Building a cur- 
riculum for general education. 353p. 
Univ. of Minnesota Press. $3.00. 1943. 


14. PRESCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN, AND 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Alschuler, R. H., ed. Children’s centers. 
168p. Morrow. $1.50; $1.00 pa. 1942. 

Baruch, D. W. Parents and children go 
to school; adventuring in nursery school 
and kindergarten. s04p. Scott, Fores- 
man. $3.00. 1939. 

Biber, Barbara, Murphy, L. B., and others. 
Child life in school; a study of a seven- 
year-old group. 658p. Dutton. $3.75. 
1942. 

Caswell,.H. L. Education in the elemen- 
tary school. 321p. American Book. 
$2.50. 1942. 

Dixon, C. M. High, wide and deep: dis- 
covering the preschool child. 300p. 
Reynal (Day). $3.00. 1938. 

Foster, J. C. and Mattson, M. L. Nursery- 
school education. 361p. Appleton- 
Century. $2.50. 1939. 

Garrison, C. G., Sheehy, E. D., and 
Dalgliesh, Alice. Horace Mann kinder- 
garten for five-year old children. 146p. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $1.85. 
1937- 

Gesell, Arnold L. and others. 
child in the culture today. 
per. $4.00. 1943. 

Hockett, J .A. and Jacobsen, E. W. Mod- 
ern practices in the elementary school. 
346p. Ginn. $2.60. 1938. 

Landreth, Catherine and Read, K. H. 
Education of the young child; a nursery 
school manual. 279p. Wiley. $2.50. 
1942. 

Lane, R. H. The progressive elementary 
school; a handbook for principals, teach- 
ers, and parents. 1197p. Houghton. 
$1.90. 1938. 


Infant and 
399p. Har- 


Lee, J. M. and Lee, D. M. The child and 
his curriculum. 652p. Appleton—Cen- 
tury. $3.00. 1940. 

McGaughy, J. R. An evaluation of the 
elementary school; with a forecast of its 
future. 422p. Bobbs. $2.67. 1937. 

New York (State) Univ. Curriculum 
guides for teachers of six-, seven-, and 
eight-year-old children. 1189p. The 
University. 25¢. 1939. 

Washburn, Ruth. Children have their rea- 
sons. 257p. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 1942. 


15. Rurat Epucation 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. 
Schools in small communities; seventeenth 
yearbook. 608p. The Association. $2.00. 
1939. 

Bowen, Genevieve. Living and learning in 
a rural school. 324p. Macmillan. $3.00. 
1944. 

Lewis, C.D. The rural community and its 
schools. 412p. American Book. $2.50. 
1937. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Status of the Rural Teacher. 
Teachers in rural communities. 127p. 
The Committee. s0c. 1939. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Rural Educ. 
Committee on Program and Policy. A 
policy for rural education in the United 
States. 47p. The Association. 
1940. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Rural Educ. 
Child development and the tool subjects 
in rural areas; yearbook, 1941. —89p. 
The Department. soc. 1941. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Rural Educ. 
Newer types of instruction in small rural 
schools; yearbook, 1938. 144p. The 
Department. s0c. 1938. 

Schatzmann, I. E. The country school at 


home and abroad. 233p. Univ. of 
Chicago Press. $1.50. 1942. 
Southern Rural Life Conference. The 


school and the changing pattern of coun- 
try life. 1oop. The Conference, J. E. 


Brewton, Exec. Sec., George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Free. 


1943. 
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Strang, Ruth and Hatcher, Latham. Child 
development and guidance in rural 
schools. 218p. Harper. $2.50. 1943. 

Wofford, K. V. Modern education in the 
small rural school. 582p. Macmillan. 
$2.75. 1938. 

Works, G. A. and Lesser, S. O. Rural 
America today; its schools and com- 
munity life. 450p. Univ. of Chicago 
Press: $3.75. 1942. 


16. SECONDARY EpucaTION 

Brink, W. G. Directing study activities in 
secondary schools. 738p. Doubleday, 
Doran. $3.00. 1937. 

Douglass, H. R. Secondary education for 
youth in modern America: a report to the 
American youth commmission of the 
American council on education. 137p. 
Amer. Council on Educ. $1.00. 1937. 

Edmonson, J. B., Roemer, Joseph, and 
Bacon, F. L. The administration of the 
modern secondary school. Rev. ed. of 
“Secondary school administration.” 659p. 
Macmillan. $3.00. 1941. 

Espy, H. G. The public secondary 
school; a critical analysis of secondary 
education in the United States. 596p. 
Houghton. $2.80. 1939. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Secondary- 
School Principals. Counseling and the 
changing secondary-school curriculum, 
by J. L. Bergstresser. Snapshots of how 
thirty-eight schools and communities are 
attempting to improve the educational 
opportunity of their youth. (Bul. no. 
91). «16p. The Association. $1.00. 
1940. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Secondary- 
School Principals. Functions of second- 
ary education; report of the Committee 
on the orientation of secondary education 
(Bul. no. 64). 266p. The Assn. $1.10. 
1937. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Educ. Policies Commis- 
sion. Education for all American youth. 
421p. The Commission. $1.00. 1944. 

North Central Assn. of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. General Educ. Com- 


mittee. General education in the Amer. 
ican high school. 319p. Scott, Fores. 
man. $2.25. 1942. 

Smith, M. M., Standley, L. L., and Hughes, 
C. L. Junior high school education; its 
principles and procedures. 4709p. Me. 
Graw-Hill. $3.50. 1942. 

Spaulding, F. T. High school and life, 
377p- McGraw-Hill. $3.00. 1939. 
Spears, Harold. The emerging high school 
curriculum and its direction.  400p. 

American Book. $2.50. 1940. 

Williams, L. A. Secondary schools for 

American youth. 531p. American Book, 


$3.25. 1944. 
Wrinkle, W. L. and Gilchrist, R. §. 
Secondary education for American 


democracy; principles and practices for 
American secondary schools. §54p. 
Farrar. $2.75. 1942. 


17. HicHer EpucaTion 


Boucher, C. S. The Chicago college plan. 
Rev. and enl. after ten years’ opera- 
tion .. ., by A. J. Brumbaugh. 413p. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. $3.00. 1940. 

Butts, R. F. The college charts its course; 
historical conceptions and current pro- 
posals. 464p. McGraw-Hill. $3.00. 
1939. 

Cole, Luella. The background for college 
teaching. 616p. Farrar. $3.50. 1940. 

Cole, S. G. Liberal education in a democ- 
racy: a charter for the American college. 
309p. Harper. $2.50. 1940. 

Creese, James. The extension of university 
teaching. 170p. Amer. Assn. for Adult 
Educ. $1.25. 1941. 

Eells, W. C. Present status of junior col- 
lege terminal education; prepared for the 
Commission on junior college terminal 
education. 340p. Amer. Assn. of Junior 
Colleges. $2.50. 1941. 

Henderson, A. D. Vitalizing liberal educa- 
tion; a study of the liberal arts program. 
20zp. Harper. $2.50. 1944. 

Kelly, R. L. The American colleges and 
the social order. 280p. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 


1940. 
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Learned, W. S. and Wood, B. D. The stu- 
dent and his knowledge: a report of the 
Carnegie foundation on the results of the 
high school and college examinations of 
1928, 1930, and 1932. 406p. Carnegie 
Foundation. Free. 1938. 

Lloyd-Jones, Esther and Smith, M. R. A 
student personnel program for higher 
education. 322p. McGraw-Hill. $2.75. 
1938. 

Spafford, Ivol. Building a curriculum for 
general education; a description of the 
general college program. 353p. Univ. 
of Minnesota Press. $3.00. 1943. 

Warren, Constance. A new design for 
women’s education. 277p. Stokes. $2.00. 
1940. 


18. Aputt EpucaTIon 


Adams, James Truslow. Frontiers of 
American culture; a study of adult edu- 
cation in a democracy. 364p. Scribner. 
$2.50. 1944. 

American Association for Adult Education. 
Series of studies in the social significance 
of adult education in the United States. 
27 vols. The Association. 1937-1941. 

Chancellor, John, ed. Helping adults to 
learn: the library in action. 296p. Amer- 
ican Library Association. $3.00. 1939. 

Coady, M. M. Masters of their own 
destiny: the story of the Antigonish move- 
ment of adult education through economic 
cooperation. 170p. Harper. $2.00. 1939. 

Engelhardt, N. L. and Engelhardt, N. L., Jr. 
Planning the community school. 188p. 
American Book. $2.50. 1940. 

Williams, W. E. and Heath, A. E. Learn 
and live: the consumer’s view of adult 
education. 271p. Marshall Jones. $2.00. 


1937- 


19. SpeciaL EpucATION 

Baker, H. J. Introduction to exceptional 
children. 496p. Macmillan. $3.50. 
1944. 

Featherstone, W. B. Teaching the slow 
learner. 10op. Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. 75c. 1941. 


Frampton, M. E. and Rowell, H. G., eds. 
Education of the handicapped; vol. 1, 
History. 26op. World Book. $2.40. 
1938. 

Hathaway, Winifred. Education and health 
of the partially-seeing child. 216p. 
Columbia Univ. Press. $2.50. 1943. 

Hollingworth, L. S. Children above 180 
IQ. 332p. World Book. $3.00. 1942. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Committee 
for the Study of the Care and Educ. of 
Physically Handicapped Children. Re- 
ports: Acoustically handicapped children. 
109p. Cardiac classes and the care of 
cardiac children. g9p. The education of 
children with tuberculosis. 17p. Epileptic 
children. 61p. Open air classes and the 
care of below par children. 83p. 
Orthopedically handicapped children. 
141p. Physically handicapped children in 
New York City; general report .. . 
prepared by H. W. McCormick and 
others. g1p. The Board. 1941. 

Pintner, Rudolf, Eisenson, Jon, and Stanton, 
Mildred. The psychology of the physi- 
cally handicapped. 391p. F. S. Crofts. 
$3.00. 1941. 

Scheidemann, N. V. The psychology of 
exceptional children, Vol. II.  46op. 
Houghton. $3.25. 1937. 

U. S. Office of Educ. The deaf and the 
hard-of-hearing in the occupational 
world: report of a survey directed by 
the United States Office of education, 
by E. H. Martens (Bul. 1936, no. 13). 
gsp. Supt. of Doc. r15c. 1937. 


20. READING, WRITING, AND 
LANGUAGE 
Amer. Council on Educ. Reading in gen- 
eral education: an exploratory study. A 
report of the Committee on reading in 
general education; ed. by W. S. Gray. 


464p. The Council. $2.50. 1940. 
Buswell, G. T. How adults read. 158p. 


Dept. of Educ. Univ. of Chicago. $1.50. 
1937- 

Cole, Luella. The improvement of reading; 
with special reference to remedial in- 
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struction. 350p. Farrar. $1.75. 1938. 

Durrell, D. D. Improvement of basic 
reading abilities. 407p. World Book. 
$2.20. 1940. 

Fernald, G. M. Remedial techniques in 
basic school subjects. 349p. McGraw- 
Hill. $2.75. 1943. 

Gray, W. S., ed. Reading in relation to 
experience and language; proceedings of 
the Conference on reading, Vol. VI. 226p. 
Univ. of Chicago. Dept. of Educ. 1944. 

Gray, W. S., ed. Reading and pupil de- 
velopment; proceedings of the Conference 
on reading held at the University of 
Chicago, Vol. 2. 355p. Dept. of Educ., 
Univ. of Chicago. $2.00. 1940. 

Hildreth, Gertrude. Learning the three 
R’s; a modern interpretation. 824p. 
Educ. Test Bur., 3433 Walnut St., 
Phila., Pa. $2.40. 1937. 

Kirk, S. A. Teaching reading to slow- 


learning children. 225p. Houghton. 
$1.50. 1940. 

Monroe, Marion and _ Backus, Bertie. 
Remedial reading: a monograph in char- 
acter education. 1171p. Houghton. 
$1.40. 1937. 


Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Elementary 
School Principals. Language arts in the 
elementary school; twentieth yearbook. 
671p. The Department. $2.00. 1941. 

Nat. Society for the Study of Educ. The 
teaching of reading: a second report; 
thirty-sixth yearbook, Pr. I. 442p. Pub- 
lic school. $2.50; $1.75 pa. 1937. 

Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Teach- 
ing language in the elementary school; 
forty-third yearbook, Pr. Il. 257p. Univ. 
of Chicago. Dept. of Educ. $2.75; $2.00 
pa. 1944. 

Strang, Ruth. Exploration in reading pat- 
terns. 172p. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
$2.00. 1942. 

Witty, Paul and Kopel, David. Reading 
and the educative process. 374p. Ginn. 
$2.50. 1939. 


21. Foreign LANGUAGES 
Gullette, C. C., Keating, L. C., and Viens, 
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C. P. Teaching a modern language. 136p. 
F. S. Crofts. $1.00. 1942. 


Handschin, Charles H. Modern language 
teaching. 458p. World Book. $2.40. 
1940. 

Kaulfers, W. V. Foreign languages and 
their cultures in American education. 
405p. McGraw-Hill. $3.50. 1942. 

Kaulfers, W. V. Modern languages for 
modern schools. 525p. McGraw-Hill. 
$3.50. 1942. 


22. SPEECH 


Backus, O. L. Speech in education; a guide 
for the classroom teacher. 358p. Long- 
mans. $2.75. 1943. 

Leopold, W. F. Speech development of a 
bilingual child; a linguist’s record; vol. I, 
Vocabulary growth in the first two years, 
188p. Northwestern Univ. $2.25. 1939. 

O'Neill, James M., ed. Foundations of 
speech. 499p. Prentice-Hall. $2.50. 
1941. 

Robb, M. M. Oral interpretation of litera- 
ture in American colleges and univer- 
sities. 242p. H. W. Wilson. $2.75. 
1941. 

Stinchfield, S. M. and Young, E. H. Chil- 
dren with delayed or defective speech; 
motor-kinesthetic factors in their training. 
174p. Stanford Univ. Press. $3.00. 
1938. 

Van Riper, C. Speech correction principles 
and methods. 434p. Prentice-Hall. $2.50. 
1942. 


23. MATHEMATICS 


Howard, Homer. Mathematics teachers’ 
views concerning certain issues in the 
teaching of mathematics. 134p. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univ. $1.60. 
1941. 

Lazar, Nathan. The importance of certain 
concepts and laws of logic for the study 
and teaching of geometry. 66p. Mathe- 
matics Teacher, 525 W. 120 St., N.Y.C. 
$1.00. 1938. 


Mallory, V. S. The relative difficulty of 
certain topics in mathematics for slow- 
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moving ninth grade pupils. 179p. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $2.10. 
1939- 

Morton, R. L. Teaching arithmetic in the 
elementary school; Vol. 2, Intermediate 
grades. 538p. Silver. $2.75. 1938. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
The training of mathematics teachers for 
secondary schools in England and Wales 
and in the United States, by I. S. Turner; 
fourteenth yearbook. 231p. Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. $1.75. 1939. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
The place of mathematics in secondary 
education; the final report of the Joint 
commission of the Mathematical associa- 
tion and the National council of teachers 
of mathematics; fifteenth yearbook. 
253p. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
$1.25. 1940. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
The nature of proof; thirteenth year- 
book. 146p. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Univ. $1.75. 1938. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Arithmetic in general education; six- 
teenth yearbook. 335p. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ. $1.25. 1941. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
A source book of mathematical applica- 
tions; seventeenth yearbook. 291p. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $2.00. 
1942. 

Orleans, J. S. and Saxe, Emanuel. An 
analysis of the arithmetic knowledge of 
high school pupils. 144p. College of the 
City of N.Y., School of Educ. $1.00; 
free to libraries, schools, and professional 
agencies. 1943. 

Shuster, C. N. A study of the problems 
in teaching the slide rule. 103p. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univ. $1.85. 1940. 

Thiele, C. L. The contribution of gen- 
eralization to the learning of the addition 
facts. 84p. Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. $1.60. 1938. 

Wheat, H. G. The psychology and teach- 
ing of arithmetic. s9ip. Heath. $2.80. 
1937. 


24. SCIENCE 


Craig, G. S. Science in childhood educa- 
tion. 86p. Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. 60c. 1944. 

Croxton, W. C. Science in the elementary 
school; including an activity program. 
454 p- McGraw-Hill. $3.00. 1937. 

Heiss, E. D., Obourn, E. S. and Hoffman, 
C. W. Modern methods and materials 
for teaching science. 351p. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 1940. 

Meder, E. M. Youth considers the heavens. 
6op. King’s Crown Press. $1.00. 1942. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Amer. Council of Science 
Teachers. The education of the science 
teacher. 74p. The Council. 35c. 1942. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Redirecting science teach- 
ing in the light of personal-social needs. 
32p. The Council. 35c¢. 1942. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. The science teacher; 
yearbook supplement. 32p. The Coun- 
cil. 35¢. 1942. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Science teaching for 
better living; a philosophy or point of 
view. 43p. The Council. 35c¢. 1942. 

Progressive Educ. Assn. Commission of 
Secondary-School Curriculum. Science 
in general education: suggestions for 
science teachers in secondary schools and 
the lower division of colleges. s91p. 
Appleton—Century. $3.00. 1938. 

Underhill, O. E. Origins and developments 
of elementary-school science.  347p. 
Scott, Foresman. $2.50. 1941. 


25. GEOGRAPHY AND SociaL STUDIES 


Bining, A. C., Mohr, W. H., and McFeely, 
R. H. Organizing the social studies in 
secondary schools. 337p. McGraw-Hill. 
$2.75. 1941. 

Branom, F. K. The teaching of the social 
studies in a changing world.  338p. 
Sadlier. $3.00. 1942. 

DeLima, Agnes, Baxter, Tompsie, and 
Francis, T. J. South of the Rio Grande; 
an experiment in international under- 
standing. 74p. Teachers College, 


Columbia Univ. 75¢. 1942. 
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Denoyer, L. P. and others. Successful 
geography teaching. Denoyer-Geppert 
Co. 67p. 75¢. 1939. 

Horn, Ernest. Methods of instruction in 
the social studies (Amer. historical assn. 
Report of the Commission on the social 
studies, Pt. XV). 523p. Scribner. $3.00. 
1937. 

Johnson, Henry. Teaching of history in 
elementary and secondary schools with 
applications to allied studies. Rev. ed. 
467p. Macmillan. $3.00. 1940. 

Mitchell, L. S., Boetz, Johanna, and others. 
The people of the U.S.A.; their place in 
the school curriculum. 136p. Progressive 
Educ. Assn. $1.00; soc. to members. 
1942. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. The 
social studies in the elementary school; 
twelfth yearbook, ed. by W. E. Young. 
243p. The Council. $2.30; $2.00 pa. 
1941. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. Citi- 
zens for a new world; fourteenth year- 
book, ed. by E. M. Hunt. 186p. The 
Council. $2.00. 1944. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. The 
social studies look beyond the war; a 
statement of postwar policy prepared by 
an Advisory Committee. 4op. The 
Council. toc. 1944. 

Nat. Society for the Study of Educ. 
International understanding through the 
public-school curriculum; thirty-sixth 
yearbook, Pr. II. 406p. Public School. 
$2.50; $1.75 pa. 1937. 

Renner, G. T. Conservation of national 
resources; an educational approach to the 
problem. 228p. Wiley. $2.75. 1942. 

Wesley, E. B. Teaching the social studies. 
2d ed. 652p. Heath. $3.00. 1942. 


26. Music anp ArT 


Teachers College, Columbia Univ. Fine 
Arts Staff. Art education today, 1942; 
Art and the community. 86p. Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. $1.25. 1942. 

D’Amico, Victor. Creative teaching in art. 
261p. International textbook. $2.50. 1942. 


Dykema, P. W. and Gehrkens, K. W. The 
teaching and administration of high school 
music. 614p. C. C. Birchard and Co, 
Boston, Mass. $4.00. 1941. 

Faulkner, Ray. Art today. 358p. Holt, 
$3.50. 1941. 

Mursell, J. L. Music in American schools, 
312p. Silver. $2.60. 1943. 

Mursell, J. L. and Glenn, Mabelle. The 
psychology of school music teaching, 
New ed. 386p. Silver. $2.40. 1938. 

Nicholas, F. W., Mawhood, N. C., and 
Trilling, M. B. Art activities in the 
modern school. 379p. Macmillan. $3.25. 
1937. 

Owatonna Art Educ. Project. Publications 
of the Univ. of Minnesota Press. $5 the 
set. 19}4. 

No. 4 Art for daily living, by Edwin 
Ziegfeld and M. E. Smith. 15s5p. $1.50, 
No. 5 Art units for grades 1 to 3. 64p. 
$1.00. 

No. 6 Art units for grades 4 to 6. 67p. 
$1.00. 

No. 7 Art units for the high school; the 
home. 92p. $1.00, 

No. 8 Art units for the high school; the 
urban community. 80p. $1.00. 

No. 9 Art units for the high school; 
graphic art. 100p. $1.00. 

Pope, Arthur. Art, artist and layman; a 
study of the teaching of the visual arts. 
152p. Harvard Univ. Press. $1.50. 1937. 

Powel, Lydia. The art museum comes to 
the school. 160p. Harper. $2.00. 1944. 

Progressive Educ. Assn. Commission on 
Secondary School Curriculum. Com- 
mittee on the Function of Art in General 
Educ. The visual arts in general educa- 
tion. 166p. Appleton—Century. $1.50. 
1940. 


27. AND Puysicat Epucation 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. 


Health in schools; twentieth yearbook. 
544p. The Association. $2.00. 1942. 
Cassidy, Rosalind. New directions in physi- 
cal education for the adolescent girl in 
high school and college; a guide for 
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teachers in cooperative curriculum revi- 


sion. 231p. Barnes. $2.50. 1938. 
Hjelte, George. The administration of 
public recreation. 416p. Macmillan. 
$2.40. 1940. 


Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Educ. of the Nat. Educ. Assn. and the 
Amer. Medical Assn. Health education; 
a guide for teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools and institutions for 
teacher education. Rev. ed. 368p. Nat. 
Educ. Assn. $1.50. 1941. 

Lee, Mabel. The conduct of physical edu- 
cation; its organization and administration 
for girls and women. 561p. Barnes. 
$3.00. 1937. 

McCloy, C. H. Tests and measurements 
in health and physical education. 392p. 
F. S. Crofts. $3.00. 

Rathbone, J. L. Corrective physical edu- 
cation. 2d ed. rev. 305p. Saunders. 
$2.50. 1939. 

Williams, J. F. and Brownell, C. L. The 
administration of health and physical edu- 
cation. 2d ed. rev. 634p. Saunders. 
$3.00. 1939. 

Williams, J. F. The principles of physical 
education. 3d ed. 453p. Saunders. 
$3.00. 1938. 

Winslow, C. E. A. The school health pro- 
gram. 120p. McGraw-Hill. $1.50. 1938. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Handbook on physi- 
cal fitness for students in colleges and uni- 
versities. 140p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢c. 
1943. 


28. CoMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


Deemer, W. L. and Rulon, P. J. An ex- 
perimental comparison of two shorthand 
systems. 294p. Harvard Univ. Press. 
$3.00. 1942. 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Assn. The 
contribution of business education to 
youth adjustment; thirteenth yearbook. 
402p. The Association. $2.50. 1940. 


_Nat. Business Teachers Assn. Problems 


and issues in business education; seventh 
yearbook. 330p. The Association, J. 
Murray Hill, Secy., Bowling Green Busi- 


ness Univ., Bowling Green, Ky. $2.50. 
1941. 

Nat. Business Teachers Assn. The prin- 
ciples of business education; eighth year- 
book. 207p. The Association. $2.50. 
1942. 

Nat. Business Teachers Assn. and Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Assn. Community 
cooperation in business education (Amer. 
business educ. yearbook, v. 1). 326p. 
Distributed by N. Y. Univ. Bookstore, 
239 Greene St., N.Y.C. 3. $2.50. 1944. 

Nat. Business Teachers Assn. Effective 
Business Education. oth Yearbook. 339p. 
The Association. $2.50. 1943. 

Nat. Commercial Teachers Federation. The 
business curriculum; sixth yearbook. 
456p. The Federation. $2.50. 1940. 

Osborne, A. E. The relationship between 
certain psychological tests and shorthand 
achievement. 58p. Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. $1.60. 1943. 

Potter, T. M. An analysis of the work of 
general clerical employees. 1oop. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univ. $1.85. 1944. 

Rowe, C. E. The writing of infrequently 
used words in shorthand. gop. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univ. $1.60. 1943. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. 
Cooperative part-time retail training pro- 
grams: supervision, coordination, and 
teaching, by K. B. Haas (Bul. no. 205, 
Business educ. ser. no. 12). 96p. Supt. 
of Docs. 15c. 1940. 


29. VocaTIONAL EpucATION 


Cushman, Frank. Training procedures; a 
discussion of the problems encountered 
in planning, organizing, operating, and 
maintaining efficient training programs in 
industrial, business, and public service or- 
ganizations. 230p. Wiley. $2.00. 1940. 

Fern, George. What is vocational educa- 
tion?; a series of discourses on various 
aspects of vocational education. 159p. 
Amer. Technical Soc. $2.50. 1944. 


Fryklund, V. C. Trade and job analysis. 
167p. Bruce. $1.75. 1942. 
Lorwin, L. L. Youth work programs; 
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problems and policies, prepared for the 
Amer. youth commission. r195p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $1.75. 1941. 

Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Voca- 
tional education; forty-second yearbook, 
Pr. 1. 494p. Univ. of Chicago, Dept. of 
Educ. $3.25; $2.50 pa. 1943. ; 

Norton, T. L. Education for work. 263p. 
McGraw-Hill. $2.75. 1939. 

Prosser, C. A. and Van Wyck, P. S. How 
to train shop workers; a shop training 
manual for use by foremen and instruc- 
tors in the training of workers in pro- 


duction and service jobs. Mim. 126p. 
Amer. Technical Soc. $1.25. 1941. 
U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. 


Vocational-technical training for indus- 
trial occupations (Vocational div. bul. 
no. 228; Vocational technical training ser. 
no. 1). 307p. The Division. 40c. 1944. 


30. Home Economics AND 
ConsuMER EpucATION 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. 
Education for family life; nineteenth 
yearbook. 368p. The Association. 
$2.00. 1941. 

Amer. Home Economics Assn. Dept. of 
Colleges and Univs. A tentative state- 
ment concerning home economics in 
junior colleges. Proc. 84p. Burgess. 
$1.50. 1944. 

Brown, C. M. Evaluation and investiga- 
tion in home economics. 461p. F. S. 
Crofts. $3.50. 1941. 

Drummond, L. W. Youth and instruction 
in marriage and family living. 186p. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $2.35. 
1942. 

Joint Committee on Curriculum Aspects of 
Educ. for Home and Family Living of 
the Nat. Educ. Assn. and the Society for 
Curriculum Study. Family living and 
our schools; suggestions for instructional 
programs. 468p. Appleton—Century. 
$2.50. 1941. 

Spafford, Ivol. A functioning program of 
home economics. 469p. Wiley. $3.00. 
1940. 


U. S. Office of Educ. 


Spafford, Ivol. Fundamentals in teaching 
home economics. 2d ed. 490p. Wiley, 
$3.00. 1942. 


Williamson, Maude and Lyle, M. §, 
Homemaking education in the high 
school. Rev. ed. 484p. Appleton- 
Century. $3.00. 1941. 

Mendenhall, James E. Consumer educa- 
tion. 399p. Appleton—Century. $2.50. 
1943. 


Tonne, H. A. Consumer education in the 
schools. 365p. Prentice-Hall. $2.85. 
1941. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Education 
steps up living standards. 20p. U. §, 
Chamber of Commerce. toc. 1944. 


31. Aupio-VisuaL EpucaTION 


Dent, E. C. The audio-visual handbook. 
227p. Soc. for Visual Educ. $1.75. 
1942. 

Harrison, Margaret. Radio in the classroom; 
objectives, principles, and practices. 26op. 
Prentice-Hall. $2.50. 1937. 

Hoban, C. F. Focus on learning; motion 
pictures in the school. Prepared for the 
Committee on motion pictures in educa- 
tion. 172p. Amer. Council on Educ. 
$2.00. 1942. 

Hoban, C. F., Hoban, C. F., Jr., and Zisman, 
S. B. Visualizing the curriculum. 300p. 
Cordon Co., 225 Lafayette St., N.Y.C. 
$3.50. 1937. 

McDonald, G. D. Educational motion 
pictures and libraries. 183p. American 
Libraries Association. $2.75. 1942. 

McKown, H. C. and Roberts, A. B. Audio- 
visual aids to instruction. 385p. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $3.00. 1940. 

Ramsey, G. F. Educational work in 
museums of the United States; develop- 
ment, methods, and trends. 289p. Wilson. 
$2.50. 1938. 

Seaton, H. H. A measure for audio-visual 
programs in schools; prepared for the 
committee on visual aids in education., 
4op. Amer. Council on Educ. goc. 1944. 

Sources of visual 


aids for instructional use in schools. Rev. 
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ed. (Pam. no. 80) g1p. The Office. 
1941. 


32. SCHOOL AND CoLLece LIBRARIES 


Branscomb, Harvie. Teaching with books: 
a study of college libraries. 239p. Assn. 
of Amer. Colleges and Amer. Lib. Assn. 
$2.50. 1940. 

Cecil, H. L. and Heaps, W. A. School 
library service in the United States; an 
interpretative survey. 334p. Wilson. 
$2.75. 1940. 

Fargo, L. F. The library in the school. 
3d ed. 552p. Amer. Lib. Assn. $3.50. 
1939. 

Lyle, G. R. Administration of the college 
library. 625p. Wilson. $4.50. 1944. 

Rider, Fremont. The scholar and the 


future of the research library; a problem 


and its solution. 236p. Hadham Press, 
yor W. 184 St., N.Y.C. 33. $4.00. 1944. 


33- Revicion EpucaTIon 


Brown, W. A. The case for theology in 
the university. 124p. Univ. of Chicago 
press. $1.50. 1938. 

Hauser, C. A. Teaching religion in the 
public school. 300p. Round table press. 
$2.00. 1942. 

Shedd, C. P. The church follows its stu- 
dents. 327p. Yale Univ. press. $2.50. 
1938. 

Sherrill, L. J. The rise of Christian educa- 
tion. 349p. Macmillan. $2.75. 1944. 


Slavson, S. R. Character education in a 
democracy. 226p. Association press. 
$2.50. 1939. 
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Centennial of New York State Teachers 
Association 


EACHERS CoLLecE Recorp, speaking for 

the large professional family that is 
Teachers College—students, graduates, and 
faculty—extends congratulations and best 
wishes to the New York State Teachers 
Association upon its first hundred years of 
successful service to the teachers of New 
York. 

Your work for the improvement of edu- 
cation has not been confined within the 
boundaries of the state. By your example 
you have encouraged groups of teachers in 
other states to form professional organiza- 
tions for the improvement of teachers and 
the conditions under which they work, and 
on numerous occasions you have set new 
standards as bases for emulation. Your sup- 
port of the various national educational 
organizations has been consistently loyal 
and generous. 

The history of the first hundred years of 
New York State Teachers Association, as 
presented so effectively in the June, 1945, 
Centennial Number of New York State 
Education, is a remarkable success story 
thrillingly representative of American 
opportunities. After reading about the 
struggles and opposition of the early years, 
one realizes that your success has been one 
in which the element of luck has played 
no part. Instead, it is the result of vision, 
courage, persistence, planning, leadership, 
and an unshakable faith (sometimes on the 
part of only a few) in the value of good 
teachers in the schools and in the idea that 
the thinking American people want good 
schools and therefore good teachers. 

These ingredients have made it possible 
for the New York State Teachers Associa- 


tion to play its leading role throughout the 


years in bringing the standards for teaching 
and teachers in New York State to their 
present high level. 

During the second half of the 
of your service Teachers College has de- 
veloped,! and, because it has been dedicated 
to the same large educational objectives as 
those which have guided your leaders, it has 
found satisfaction in its opportunities to 
contribute to your program. 

Dean Emeritus James E. Russell, under 
whose able leadership from 1897 to 1927 
Teachers College made great progress, was 
a firm believer in the values of educational 
organization, and consistently encouraged 
faculty members to belong to such profes- 
sional groups and to contribute to their 
programs in any way possible—a policy 
that is also carried on by Dean William F. 
Russell. In an age of organized groups it is 
highly desirable that professional groups, in 
which the value of the services rendered 
to society is the ultimate measure of the 
essentiality of the groups, should be so 
strongly organized that decisions can be 
made on the basis of the long-term value 
to the professional service, not the imme- 
diate gains to the individuals who are work- 
ing at that time. The strength and profes- 
sional integrity of the New York State 
Teachers Association are, therefore, re- 
assuring indications that education in New 
York State is on its way to even higher 
levels of service. 


May we, therefore, upon this, your first 


1Teachers College celebrated the fiftieth an- 
niversary of its establishment in November, 
1944. An account’ of the activities on that oc- 
casion was presented in Teachers College 
Record for December, 1944. 
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centennial, wish for the New York State 
Teachers Association many other centennial 
celebrations. In so doing we are, of course, 
wishing also for centuries of progressive 
growth and protection for our country and 
its democratic way of life, since we realize 


that these depend so largely upon the con- 
tinuation and growth of free schools, a 
cause to which the New York State Teach- 
ers Association will continue to devote its 
efforts with wholehearted and unselfish zeal. 
E. S. EvenpeEn 


Departmental Notes 


Advanced School of 
Education 


As a member of the committee on standards 
and surveys of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, Professor Edward S. 
Evenden has completed a study of the re- 
cently erected and proposed teachers college 
buildings in the United States. The results of 
the study have been distributed by the As- 
sociation to all member institutions as an aid 
in the development of post-war planning for 
teachers colleges. The findings showed that 
approximately $100,000,000 worth of con- 
struction is desired by this institutional 
group and that many colleges have funds 
appropriated and plans drawn and are pre- 
pared to build as soon as the necessary mate- 
rials are available. Also listed are the various 
types of buildings which the teachers col- 
lege presidents consider “worthy of study.” 


Proressor Helen M. Walker presided at a 
regional meeting of Pi Lambda Theta held 
at Teachers College June 15 and 16 and at a 
meeting of the national officers at Pocono 
Manor Inn, Pa., June 17 to 22. On July 1, she 
was succeeded as president of the honorary 
fraternity for women by Dr. May V. Sea- 
goe, University of California in Los Angeles. 


Institute of Educational 
Research 


DIVISION OF STRUCTURE AND 
ORGANIZATION 


Durine June, Professor Paul R. Mort spent 
two weeks at the University of Alabama 
and made a trip to Pittsburgh to speak to 
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high school principals there. During August 
and September, he worked on the state 
finance aspects of the West Virginia survey 
directed by Dr. George D. Strayer, profes- 
sor emeritus at Teachers College. He was 
assisted by Truman Pierce, Daniel Davies 
and William McLure. 


Dr. William S. Vincent, research associate 
in the Institute of Educational Research, 
Division of Structure and Organization, 
taught this summer at Pennsylvania State 
College. 

A monograph, “Emerging Patterns of 
Public School Practice,” by Dr. Vincent 
was published in June by the Teachers Col- 
lege Bureau of Publications and was re- 
viewed on the educational page of the New 
York Times on July 22. 


Dr. Abel Hanson, president of the Metro- 
politan School Study Council, which is 
carrying on research in cooperation with 
the division of school administration at 
Teachers College, has left the superinten- 
dency of Manhasset, N. Y., to succeed Dr. 
Ray Cheney, recently deceased, as superin- 
tendent of schools in Elizabeth, N. J. Dr. 
Raymond Collins, research assistant for the 
Institute in the spring of 1944, succeeds Dr. 
Hanson at Manhasset. 


Dr. Guy L. Hilleboe, superintendent of the 
Rutherford, N. J., schools and treasurer of 
the Metropolitan School Study Council, 
taught at the University of Wyoming dur- 
ing the summer. 


THE study of autonomy of operational units 
in a large city carried on by Cleve Westby 
as Institute research assistant has been com- 
pleted and is being published by the Council. 
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Its title is “Local Autonomy for School 
Communities in Cities.” 


Institute of Adult 
Education 


Proressor Morse A. Cartwright, executive 
officer of the Institute of Adult Education, 
and Mr. Glen Burch, his associate, are au- 
thors of a new book, Adult Adjustment, re- 
cently issued by the Institute. It is a manual 
on the coordination of existing community 
services and the establishment and operation 
of community adjustment centers for vet- 
erans and others. It is, in effect, a sequel to 
Marching Home, written by Professor Cart- 
wright and published by the Institute in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Publications 
in 1944. 

Professor Cartwright is also the author of 
an article urging universities and colleges to 
take greater responsibility for the re-adjust- 
ment of veterans to their communities. En- 
titled “How to Move a College off Its Hill,” 
the article appeared in the bulletin Higher 
Education and National Defense (No. 86, 
July 7, 1945) and was reprinted in the July 
issue of Adult Education Journal. 


Proressor Wilbur C. Hallenbeck visited 
Canada May 9g through 13. His activities 
there included consultation with a small 
group which is working toward the de- 
velopment of a council of adult education 
for the province of Quebec, conferences 
with the dean and various staff members of 
Laval University, and with the committee 
of adult schools in the Eastern townships. 


Division III 
Guidance 


Tue Teachers College branch of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
celebrated its twentieth anniversary May 12 
with a dinner at the Men’s Faculty Club, 
Columbia University, and a presentation of 


the Annual Vocational Guidance Follies. A 
special souvenir program was prepared 
which gave the history of the branch and 
recounted some of the contributions it has 
made to the progress of vocational guidance 
throughout the country. 

At a tea on July 9, a group of Teachers 
College students from Nova Scotia took 
steps to consider the organization of a 
branch of the Association in their home ter- 
ritory. The following temporary committees 
were elected to draw up plans: chairman, 
Don Ferguson of Glace Bay; secretary, Hal- 
dane Reynolds of Windsor Hauts; constitu- 
tion committee, George Perry of Yarmouth 
Academy, Annie Richie of Liverpool and 
Bernard Cross of Kentville; publicity com- 
mittee, Tom Parker of Halifax and Douglas 
Ormond of Amhurst; membership chairman, 
Lewis Fraser of Clarks Harbor, 


Proressor Harry D. Kitson attended a con- 
ference in Albany on May 21 called by the 
State Education Department to consider the 
requirements for certification of school vo- 
cational guidance counselors. 

On September 15, Professor Kitson sent 
to press a revision of his book ] Find My 
Vocation which is widely used as a high 
school text. 


Durine the year, Professor Ruth Strang has 
continued to serve as editor of the Journal 
of the National Association of Deans of 
Women; editor of the column “The Read- 
ing Clinic” in Secondary Education; chair- 
man of the national personnel committee of 
the Girl Scouts, and member of the editorial 
board of “The Group in Education, Recrea- 
tion, Social Work.” Also chairman of the 
publications sub-committee of the United 
China Relief advisory committee on child 
care and development; co-chairman of the 
health education section of the New York 
Society for the Experimental Study of Edu- 
cation, and member of the committee on 
data and trends of the Y.W.C.A. 

During the summer, a monograph by Pro- 
fessor Strang was published in the Consumer 
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Education Series supervised by Dr. Thomas 
H. Briggs, professor emeritus at Teachers 
College. The purpose of the work is to en- 
courage young people in high schools to 
take initiative and responsibility for their 
guidance toward their best development. 


Division TV 
Instruction 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Proressor Gerald S. Craig participated in 
science workshops at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Ala., June 11 to 15 and at 
Atlanta, Ga., University June 16 and 17. 


MATHEMATICS 


Proressor William D. Reeve spoke at a 
panel discussion on teacher training at the 
Diamond Jubilee Celebration on June 16 of 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Ind., where he was graduated in 1907. 
On April 18, Professor Reeve spoke be- 
fore members and friends of Scripta Mathe- 
matica on “Mathematics in the Post War 
Period” at a meeting held in the Horace 
Mann auditorium, Teachers College. His 
speech will be published in an early issue of 
the society’s journal which will be a memor- 
ial volume to David Eugene Smith, profes- 
sor emeritus of mathematics at Teachers 
College. To be published in the same issue 
is a tribute to Professor Smith which Profes- 
sor Reeve gave at a mathematics group 
conference during the summer session. 


MUSIC 


Fottowine their annual summer recital in 
McMillin Academic Theatre, Columbia 
University, Professor Raymond Burrows 
and Professor Anthony Loudis gave a duo- 
piano concert at St. Albans Naval Hospital 
in Queens on July 31. 

On October 20, Professor Burrows will 
appear as speaker and discussion leader at 


the Griffith Music Foundation in Newark, 
N. J. His topic will be “Music in the School, 
Home, Church and Community.” 


Two books of a new six-book music series 
are off the presses of C. C. Birchard and 
Company. A three-book set called “Young 
America at the Piano” is by Professor Bur- 
rows and Mrs. Ella Mason Ahearn. The 
other set, “Young America at the Violin” is 
by Dr. Ernest Harris in collaboration with 
Professor Burrows and Mrs. Ahearn. The 
first piano and violin books were published 
during the summer. 


Proressor Howard A. Murphy was visiting 
lecturer at the Bornoff School of Music in 
Winnipeg, Canada, for four weeks follow- 
ing the close of summer session. 


Ow July 13, Professor Harry R. Wilson 
spoke on “Principles of Voice Production 
as Applied to Choral Groups” at the sum- 
mer workshop of public schools in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

On July 28, Professor Wilson was a mem- 
ber of a panel discussion on “school sing- 
ing” at the Music Education Conference 
held in Auburndale, Mass. 

His song, “Blessed Are the Meek”, com- 
posed after reading the novel of the same 
title by Zofia Kossak, was published re- 
cently by Carl Fischer, Inc. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


On June 4, Professor Clara Mae Taylor 
spoke over radio station WNYC on “Chil- 
dren’s Meals on Summer Days”. This was 
one of a series of broadcasts entitled “Meal- 
time in Wartime” sponsored by the radio 
sub-committee of the New York City Food 
and Nutrition Committee. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Tue business education department held a 
conference during the summer session on 
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“Problems of Training Disabled Persons for 
Office Occupations,” presided over by Pro- 
fessor Thelma Potter. Psychological and 
physical aspects of the problem were dis- 
cussed by Miss Elizabeth Smeds, chief oc- 
cupational therapist at Columbia-Presbyter- 
jan Medical Center, and Miss Helen Holod- 
nak, chief psychologist at the Institute for 
the Crippled and Disabled. Miss Lomax of 
the educational department of International 
Business Machines had two of their em- 
ployees, one blind and one deaf, demonstrate 
their skill in operating office machines, Six- 
teen equipment and publishing companies 
contributed to the conference with an ex- 
hibit of apparatus and textbooks in the field 
of business education. 


Proressor Hamden L. Forkner has been 
elected president of the National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions for the academic year 1945-46. This 
association is composed of eighty-five col- 
leges and universities which offer teacher 
training in the realm of business. 

Professor Forkner has also been elected 
to membership on the administrative board 
of the National Council for Business Educa- 
tion for a period of four years beginning 
September 1. 

September also marked the first appear- 
ance of a series of articles Professor Forkner 
is writing for Dictaphone Educational 
Forum. The series will be reprinted in 
pamphlet form and made available to busi- 
nessmen and educators. Topics scheduled in- 
clude consideration of markets, business re- 
lationships and phases of business education. 


A Book entitled “How to Use the Adding 
Machine” by Professor Thelma Potter has 
just been issued by the Gregg Publishing 
Company. 

Professor Potter addressed the Nassau 
County, N. Y., Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation at a meeting held at Adelphi Col- 
lege. Her topic was “Teaching Techniques 
Helpful to the Returning Veteran in High 
School Commercial Classes.” 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Tratntnc for technicians in physical therapy 
is now established in the department of 
physical medicine at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Columbia University. 
Dr. William Denham Snow is the chief of 
the service and medical director of the 
course. Professor Josephine L. Rathbone of 
Teachers College is adviser to students in 


training. 
Division V 
Nursing Education 


Proressor Isabel M. Stewart sailed for Eng- 
land August 23 to attend an important meet- 
ing of the committee on management of the 
Florence Nightingale International Founda- 
tion. Professor Stewart serves on the com- 
mittee as a representative of the Interna- 
tional Council of Nurses. 


Frances Reiter (A.M. 1942) has been ap- 
pointed instructor in the Nursing Education 
Division and started her work here during 
the summer session. Miss Reiter is a graduate 
of the Johns Hopkins School of Nursing. 
She has had valuable teaching experience in 
her own school, in Teachers College as as- 
sistant in biology, and recently in Massachu- 
setts General Hospital and Boston Univer- 
sity where she was assistant professor. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement: 


Abate, Matilda C., teacher of fifth grade, 
Frank Pierson School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
—- may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 


rs, no fee is charged. For information write to 
lacement Office for its booklet, 
and Administrators. 


Employment of Teachers 
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Ahern, Isabelle Marie, manager of three 
elementary school cafeterias, Union Free School 
District No. 16, Elmont, N. Y. 


Andersen, Irmgard (B.S. 1945), vocational 
counselor, Jewish Vocational Service, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Anderson, D, Jeanne (A.M. 1945), teacher in 
elementary grades, Public School, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 


Anderson, Mildred H. (A.M. 1943), teacher 
of English and publications adviser, Milwaukee- 
Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Andrews, Irene (A.M. 1939), teacher of third 
grade, Liberty Street School, Middletown, N. Y. 


Andrews, Marjorie A. (B.S. 1942), teacher 
of second grade, Arrandale School, Great Neck, 
N. Y. 


Andrews, Mary Jane Hungerford (A.M. 
1936), associate professor of physical education, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


Armstrong, Helen, teacher of foods and home 
management, Ogontz Junior College, Ogoutz, 
Pa. 


Armstrong, Louis W. (A.M. 1937), super- 
intendent of schools, Public Schools, Maquoketa, 


Iowa. 


Ashton, Dudley (A.M. 1935), assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Aspray, Grace Ann, instructor in home 
economics, Marymount College, Tarrytown, 


Bachman, Lucy Elinor, teacher of second 
grade, Marshall School, South Orange, N. J. 


Baker, Emily V. (Ed.D. 1943), associate 
professor of education, and elementary super- 
visor, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Baldwin, George E. (A.M. 1944), dean of 
students, Horace Greeley High School, Chap- 
paqua, N. Y. 

Ballarian, Anna N. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
art, Public School, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


Bath, Mary Beatty (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
third grade, Public School, East Northport, 
N. Y. 

Battey, Hiram F. (A.M. 1933), superintend- 
ent of schools, Public Schools, Lenox, Mass. 

Beck, Benita A. (A.M. 1940), instructor in 
English, Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Beemon, R. C., principal of training school 
and college instructor in education, Matthew 
Whaley School, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va. 


Beery, John R. (Ph.D. 1942), associate pro. 
fessor of education, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 


Bennett, Phyllis June (A.M. 1944), instructor 
in nutrition, University of Iowa, lowa City, 
Iowa. 


Bigelow, Frances, dean of women, Eastern 
New Mexico College, Portales, N. M. 


Bixby, Paul (Ed.D. 1943), principal, Shor 
Hills and Glenville Schools, Millburn, N. J. 


Bloss, Esther, associate professor of ncaa 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, Tex, 


Boenig, Robert W. (A.M. 1940), supervising 
principal, Union School, Oswegatchie, N. Y. 


Bosshard, Ruth M., teacher of Spanish and 
social dean of day pupils, The Mary C. 
Wheeler School, Providence, R. I. 


Bouton, Alice H., teacher of commercial edu- 
cation, Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, 
N. J. 


Bowen, Bernice (M.S. 1945), dietitian, West- 
ern Maryland College, Westminster, Md. 


Bowlby, Charles L. (A.M. 1943), principal, 
High School, Dalton, Mass. 


Brennan, Lenora (A.M. 1945), sixth grade 
critic teacher, Western Michigan Coll of 
Education, Portage Training School, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

Britt, Lucille C., teacher of English, Sewan- 
haka High School, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Brong, Ruth Evangeline (A.M. 1943), con- 
sultant in home nursing, American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 


Brown, Agnes Clare (A.M. 1926), teacher of 
home economics, East Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege, Greenville, N. C. 


Brown, Gwendolyn (A.M. 1942), — 


of music, Halstead Avenue School, Harrison, 
N.Y. 


Bruggeman, Jeanne A. (A.M. 1943), teacher 
of home economics, Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 


Bullinger, Olga Libuse (A.M. 1945), instruc- 
tor in home economics, Florida Southern Col- 
lege, Lakeland, Fla. 

Burke, Bette (A.M. 1945), instructor in piano, 
Greenwich Country Day School, Greenwich, 
Conn. 


Burts, Richard C., Jr. (A.M. 1941), dean of 
men, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 


Carlson, Vivian F. (A.M. 1944), director of 
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irls’ physical education, Lyons Township High 
ode and Junior College, La Grange, he 

Carpenter, Maria Bates, health education sec- 
retary, Essex County Health Association, 
Beverly, Mass. 

Carroll, Beatrice, kindergarten teacher, Far 
Hills Country Day School, Far Hills, N. J. 

Case, —— McAlpin (A.M. 1938), head 
of physical education department, Wheelock 
College, Boston, Mass. 

Castelli, John E., Jr. (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
art, Long Beach Junior and Senior High 
School, Long Beach, N. Y. 

Causey, S. Elaine (A.M. 1945), nutritionist, 
New York State Emergency Food Commission, 

New York, N. Y. 

Chadbourn, C. C., Jr. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of English, High School, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Charles, Clara (A.M. 1943), teacher of art, 
Hockaday School, Dallas, Tex. 


Chasse, Constance C. (B.S. 1944), instructor 
in nursing arts, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 
Boston, 

Chiffelle, Genevieve, assistant in health edu- 
cation department, YWCA, Hartford, Conn. 

Chiles, Marguerite M. (A.M. 1944), director 
of student personnel, Women’s College, Fur- 
man Greenville, S. C. 


ough, Doris B. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
Ein Columbia High School, Maplewood, 


ea Adelaide Patricia Otis (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of English, High School, Babylon, N. Y. 


Cochran, Doris Marie (A.M. 1945), instruc- 
tor in physical education, Blackstone College 
for Girls, Blackstone, Va. 


Comeskey, Janet M. (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
English, High School, Ossining, N. Y. 


Coney, Beatrice, associate professor of home 
economics, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cook, Kathryn Gudgel (A.M. 1941), place- 
ment director and vocational counsel, Univer- 


sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Cooper, Paul Joel, teacher of Latin and 
physical education, High School, Nutley, N. J. 


Cordle, Garnette J. (A.M. 1945), director of 
nursery school, Lakewood Nursery School, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


Corliss, Amy L. (BS. 1927), teacher of 
home economics, Hancock High School, Han- 
cock, N. Y. 


Cornell, Clare B., personnel worker, Watson 
Laboratories, AAF, Red Bank, N. J. 


Cornell, Mildred S., teacher of English, High 
“aa Port Washington, N.Y. 


M. Dorothy, director of elementary 

adn Public Schools, Logansport, Ind. 
Cronk, Barbara (A.M. 1943), assistant teacher 

class, Chapin School, New York, 


Cressman, Mary Anna (A.M. 1945), assistant 
director of School of Nursing, Henry Ford 
Hospital, Detroit, Mich. 

Culbertson, Eleanor P. (A.M. 1936), head 
teacher of kindergarten department, 

School, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Curtis, Elsie M. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 

social studies, Central School, Victor, N. Y. 


D’Andrea, Frank L. (Ed.D. 1941), chairman 
of music de artment, Western W. 
College of Education, Bellingham, Wash. 

Darrington, Mabel I. (A.M. 1942), associate 
professor of nursing, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Davis, Evelyn Marie, nursery school teacher, 
Child Care Center, Mower, N. J. 

Davis, Mildred (B.S. 1940), teacher of 
third grade, Public School, Great Neck, N. Y. 

De Angelis, Louise (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
commercial education, Public School, War- 
wick, N. Y. 

Dearlove, Homer P. (A.M. 1940), principal, 
Senior High School, Hudson Falls, x'Y. 

De Hass, Pauline, head of home economics 
department, Missouri Valley College, Mar- 
shall, Mo. 


De Lazier, Anita T. (A.M. 1943), assistant 
professor of child study and director of Nur- 
sery School, Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 


Deppe, 
science, Cen 


as M. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
School, Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 
Douglass, M. Genevieve (A.M. 1941), grade 
supervisor, Public Schools, Farmingdale, Y. 
Downs, Arlene E., teacher of English, High 
School, East Hampton, N. Y. 
Eckert, Eleanor (A.M. 1944), teacher of 


Ehrenpreis, Irvin (Ph.D. 1944), instructor in 
English, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Eidt, Ruth, teacher of social studies, High 
School, Norwich, N. Y. 
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Epstein, yang’ Jane (B.S. 1945), head 
= Skytop Nursery School, New York, 


Ewing, Janet S. (A.M. 1938), director, Man- 
— Neighborhood Center, New York, 


Failyer, Lois, dietitian, S. & W. Cafeteria, 
Washington, D. C. 

Falkenbach, Fern Rulon (A.M. 1944), teacher 
of social studies, Public School No. 136, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Fisher, William H., instructor in history, 
Ethical Culture School, Fieldston, N. Y. 


Fister, Gene T. (A.M. 1942), critic teacher 
in English, State Teachers College, Edinboro, 
Pa. 


Ford, Richard Sayles (A.M. 1941), principal, 
American Community School, Beirut, Syria. 


Forsbeck, Frances A. (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of first grade, Public School, Princeton, N. J. 


Fox, Miriam R. (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
mathematics, Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
New York, N. Y. 


Frank, Robert, instructor in English, The 
George School, Bucks County, Pa. 


Friedman, Rhoda (B.S. 1944), teacher of first 
grade, Bentley School, New York, N. Y. 


Gallagher, Gladys, teacher of nursery school, 
Child Care Center, Newark, N. J. 


Gardiol, Yvonne A. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
French and Spanish, High School, Ellenville, 
N. Y. 


Gates, Marguerite S., principal, St. Luke’s 
School, New York, N. Y. 

Geffen, Cynthia, part time instructor in 
hysical education, Fieldston School, New 
ork, N. Y. 


Gibson, Iva Brannon (A. M. 1944), dean of 
women, Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 


Givens, Earline (A.M. 1943), assistant dieti- 
tian, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Givens, Marian Louise (A.M. 1942), instruc- 
tor in foods, Florida Southern College, Lake- 
land, Fla. 

Goelitz, Sylvia (B.S. 1944), kindergarten 
teacher, Woodward School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Golden, Odette (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
French, Tuxedo Park Country Day School, 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 


Gordon, Alice Patricia (B.S. 1945), assistant 
teacher of fourth grade, Walt Whitman School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gordon, Shirley L., teacher of physical edu. 
cation, Bay Avenue School, Patchogue, N. Y, 


Gould, Adah L. (A.M. 1944), counselor, 
Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Graham, Sarah E., instructor in history, The 
Bishop’s School, La Jolla, Calif. 


Greenbaum, Nathan (A.M. 1945), tne 
ogist-counselor, Jewish Employment & Voca- 
tional Service, St. Louis, Mo. 


Greenhill, Phyllis, assistant in fourth ue 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N. Y. 


Grimsley, Corinne Justice (A.M. 1945), 
counselor, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


Grote, Elsie C. (A.M. 1941), supervisor of 
art, Junior College and High School, Chanute, 
Kan. 


Guaccero, I. Vincent (A.M. 1940), assistant 
professor of fine arts, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, La. 


Guillaume, Harry G. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of art, Horace Mann-Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 


Gunther, Gertrude, teacher of social studies, 
High School, Hempstead, N. Y. 


Guthrie, Jean, teacher of Latin and English, 
Central School, Schroon Lake, N. Y. 


Hall, Cecile F., teacher of art, High School, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


Halliburton, J. K. (A.M. 1942), assistant 
professor of art, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyo. 


Hance, Georgine Adams, teacher of English, 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. 


Hansen, Katherine (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Eastport, N. Y. 


Harnly, Paul W. (A.M. 1932), director of 
secondary education, Public Schools, Wichita, 
Kan. 


Hartshorn, Elizabeth (A.M. 1933), assistant 
on staff of dean of women and director of 
Branner Hall, Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
Calif. 

Haver, Ella sommes (A.M. 1944), teacher 
of science, Junior High School, Cranford, N. J. 


Hay, Florence Huntley (A. M. 1945), in- 
structor in art, Public Schools, Portland, Ore. 


Hebert, Joan, teacher of music, High School, 
Hastings, N. Y. 


Helme, Dorothy E. (B.S. 1936), teacher of 
sixth grade, Public School, Englewood, N. J. 
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Hindle, Marilynn P., home economist, Na- 
tional Dairy Products, New York, N. Y. 


Hoffman, Marjorie, teacher of English, High 
School, Amityville, N. Y. 


Holmes, Augusta M. (M.S. 1945), house di- 
rector, Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y. 

Holste, Caroline M. (A.M. 1942), dietitian, 
Allies Inn, Washington, D. C. 


Hoops, Robert C., instructor of instrumental 
music, High School, Lyndhurst, N. J. 


Horns, John (A. M. 1936), professor and 
head of the department of fine arts, New 
Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, N. M. 


Hostetter, Marjorie (M.S. 1945), director of 
nutrition laboratory, American Maize Products 
Co., New York, N. Y. 


Houlihan, Lorraine S., county home demon- 
stration agent, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Houx, Kate (B.S. 1926), curriculum assistant, 
Public Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Howell, Esther Fay (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
first grade, Public School, Englewood, N. J. 
Hoyle, Dorothy (A.M. 1936), elemen 
supervisor and assistant principal, Frien 
School, Wilmington, Del. 

Hunt, Margaret Brownson (A.M. 1935), 
supervisor of music, Public Schools, Great 
Neck, N. Y. 


Hyland, Thelma (A.M. 1943), assistant pro- 
fessor of art, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio. 

Jackson, Millicent A. (A.M. 1945), teacher of 


music, Honokoa High School and Elementary 
School, Honokoa, Hawaii. 


Jeffers, Frances C. (A.M. 1945), counselor of 
students, University of Alabama, University, 
Ala. 


Jefferson, Nell (A.M. 1943), director of 
dormitories, University of Vermont, Burling- 
ton, Vr. 


Johnson, Burt Powers (A.M. 1939), principal, 
High School, Tenafly, N. J. 


Johnson, Hilma (A.M. 1935), teacher of ninth 
grade, Southfield Private School, Shreveport, La. 


Jones, Nora Ann (M.S. 1945), teacher of 
eral home economics, Grosse Pointe Schools, 
troit, Mich. 


Joyner, Sara C. (A.M. 1932), supervisor of 
art, State Board of Education, Richmond, Va. 


Kinsley, Robert E, (B.S. 1939), instructor in 
art, Junior High School, Great Neck, N. Y. 

Kline, Shirley F., teacher of social studies, 
High School, d Brook, N. J. 

Koop, Frances (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
mathematics, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

Lake, Ernest G., superintendent of schools, 
Public Schools, Gloucester, Mass. 


Landsberg, Muriel (A.M. 1944), psychologist, 
Foster Seams Bureau, New York, N. Y. 


Lass, Ruth E. (A.M. 1942), teacher of social 
studies and physical education, West Side 
Aurora Public Schools, Aurora, Ill. 

Laurie, Annie, teacher of seventh 
State Teachers College, Plattsburg, N. 

Leacock, Rose A., assistant professor of art, 


Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colo. 


Lewerth, Philip D. (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
history and physical education, Horace Mann 
School for Boys, New York, N. Y. 

Loomis, Betty Jane, director of guidance, 
High School, Port Jervis, N. Y. 


Loomis, Mary Louise, teacher of home 
economics, High School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Luce, Arlene, teacher of mathematics, Edge- 
mont School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Lund, Eva C. (A.M. 1934), teacher of mathe- 
matics, Public School, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Lyons, Mary E. (A.M. 1935), associate er 
fessor of foods, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Ala. 


MacIntyre, Cynthia Anne (B.S. 1945), home 
demonstration leader, Extension Service, Snow 
Hill, Md. 


Madison, Thurber H. (Ph.D. 1942), head of 
music department, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 


Maier, Charles A. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Mann, Willard H., Jr. (A.M. 1942), director 
of guidance, Public Schools, Gloversville, N. Y. 


Markham, R. F. (A.M. 1928), adviser of stu- 
dents, College of the City of New York, New 
York, N. Y. 


Marsh, Elizabeth S. (B.S. 1942), assistant in 
nursery school, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Maskel, Anna R. (A.M. 1943), assistant pro- 
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fessor, New Haven State Teachers College, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Matson, Rena Elizabeth, director of Lawther 
Hall, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 


McCalmon, George Alex (A.M. 1938), as- 
sistant professor of speech, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


McDonald, Clara M. (M.S. 1933), instructor 
in natural science, Centenary Junior College, 
Hackettstown, N. J. 


McKim, G. (Ph.D. 1941), assistant 
professor of education, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Meadows, Lida Elizabeth (A.M. _ 1943), 


teacher of mathematics and science, Hockaday 
School, Dallas, Tex. 


Meder, Elsa Marie (Ph.D. 1942), editor, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 


Meredith, Flora Marie (A.M. 1939), dean 
of women and associate professor of psy- 
chology, Tusculum College, Greenville, Tenn. 


Merwin, Theo Jane, teacher of English, 
Alexis I. duPont Special School District, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Meisels, Charlotte (M.S. 1945), industrial 
nutritionist, New York State Emergency Food 
Commission, Rochester, N. Y. 


Monnier, Dwight C., director of = 
education, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 


Montgomery, Grace Margaret (A.M. 1944), 
teacher of home economics, Eastchester High 
School, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Morris, Margaret M. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of kindergarten, Public School, Roslyn, N. Y. 


Moser, Helen (A.M. 1937), instructor in 
home economics, Simmons College, Boston, 
Mass. 


Murphy, Marie M. (A.M. 1941), supervisor 
of primary grades, Public Schools, Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 


Muschera, Silvio (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
French and Latin, High School, New York 
Mills, N. Y. 


Naftalin, Lorraine, teacher of social studies, 
High School, Hempstead, N. Y. 


Neylan, Agnes R. (A. M. 1943), head of 
department of foods and nutrition, Marymount 
College, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Niemiec, Lottie A. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 


commercial education, Glenn County High 
School, Willows, Calif. 


Norrell, Gwendolyn (A. M. 1945), " 
visor of testing laboratory, Michigan State 
lege, East Lansing, Mich. 

Noyes, Priscilla E. (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
fourth grade, Public School, Roslyn, N. Y. 


Oakley, Mildred (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
physical education, Senior High School, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

O’Brien, Florence (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
elementary art, Public School, Great Neck, 
N. Y. 


Olin, Janet (A.M. 1943), assistant director 
of dining hall, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Osmer, Lucille H. (A.M. 1944), assistant 
teacher of history, Hunter College High School, 
New York, NY. - 


Ota, May (B.S. 1945), head kindergarten 
teacher, The Hamilton School, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


Otts, John Coan, Jr. (A.M. 1941), principal, 
Central High School, Charlotte, N. é 
Oxhandler, Eugene K. (A.M. 1945), shop 
teacher, City and Country School, New York, 
N. Y. 
Paul, Ouida Fay (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
music, Greensboro College, Greensboro, N. C. 


Phillips, Ruth Rosabell (A.M. 1939), man- 
ager of cafeteria, Basic Vegetable Products Co,, 

acaville, Calif. 

Piecka, Luda, critic teacher, second grade, 
of Connecticut Teachers College, New Britain, 
Conn. 


Pitt, Marian L., instructor in clothing and 
textiles, Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

Podlesny, Henriette (A.M. 1943), supervisor 
of music, High School, Hawley, Pa. 

Poinsette, Georgia E. (A.M. 1941), instructor 
in home economics, Spelman College, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Pollak, Jeanne (B.S. 1945), teacher of grades 
one to seven, The Franklin School, New York, 
N. Y. 


Porter, Mame Tanner (A.M. 1927), chief of 
department of nutrition, Jewish Hospital, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Pritchard, Margaret (A.M. 1934), head of 
home economics department, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kan. 


Queneau, Bertile M., teacher of French, Bryn 
Mawr School, Baltimore, Md. 
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Ragon, Eleanor E., assistant dietitian, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Rawson, Adelaide (A.M. 1937), assistant 

essor of home economics, New Je 
College for Women, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Ray, Charles W., head of social studies de- 
partment, High School, Malverne, N. Y. 

Reddick, Ethel L., senior instructor in Eng- 
lish and chairman of Girls’ Upper School, Rye 
Country Day School, Rye, N. Y. 

Reid, Alice Ruth (A.M. 1942), assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, Madison ege, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

Reppert, Eleanor R. (A.M. 1943), dean of 
women, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Riddell, Grace E. (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
fourth grade, Northeast School, Montclair, N. J. 


Riley, Patricia E., teacher of English, High 
School, East Islip, N. Y. 


Ritchie, Lois D. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
science, Public High School, Skagway, Alaska. 


Ritter, Karl L. (A.M. 1929), junior secretary, 


- William Sloane House, New York, N. Y. 


Robfogel, Barbara E. (B.S. 1945), kinder- 

en assistant, Horace Mann-Lincoln School, 

eachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. 


Rock, Charles Clifford, teacher of art, Public 
School, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 


Root, Marion Aletta (A.M. 1945), instructor 
in home economics, State Teachers College, 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Rosenquist, Amanda (A.M. 1928), instructor 
in home economics, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Ill. 


Rosnagle, Laura E. (A.M. 1935), dean, Col- 
lege of Nursing and Health, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rowe, John L., assistant professor of com- 
mercial education, Boston University, Boston, 
Mass. 

Ruland, Margaret Anne (BS. 1945), nursery 
school teacher, Bethlehem Day Nursery, New 
York, N. Y. 


Sage, Mildred L., teacher in after-school 
group, Eisman Day Nursery, New York, N. Y. 
Schenke, Gloria (A.M. 1944), teacher of com- 
_— subjects, High School, Stony Point, 


Schwartz, Ruth M. (A.M. 1939), home 
oo. Department of Welfare, New York, 


Lewis E., teacher of mathematics, 
High School, Caldwell, N. J. 


Sherwin, Helen (A.M. 1942), supervisor of 
science instruction and teacher of psychol 
and sociology, Massachusetts General Hospi 
Boston, Mass. 


Shutterly, H. Virginia (A.M. 1931), coun- 
selor of girls, Grover Cleveland High School, 
Caldwell, N. J. 

Simco, Marie Louise (B.S. 1943), instructor 
in a sciences, American University 
School of Nursing, Beirut, Syria. 

Siskey, Elizabeth, teacher of English, Central 
School, Goshen, N. Y. 


Smith, M Rita (A.M. 1945), ning 
ialist, Public Schools of Elmont, Flo: 
k, and Hempstead, N. Y. 
Snader, Levi H. (A.M. 1941), ara i 
principal, Independent School District 
Abington, Waverly, Pa. 


Sparrow, Ruth Dorothy (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of second grade, School No. 1, Scotch Plains, 
N. J. 

r, Blanche M., house director, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Springsteen, Marian E. (A.M. 1945), teacher 
of mathematics, Central School, Franklin, N. Y. 


Stollberg, Louise (A.M. 1941), executive 
nutritionist, Buddies Lunch System, Inc., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


Swain, Paul B. (A.M. 1940), instructor in 
art, Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, III. 


Tanger, Frederick E. (A.M. 1937), 
vising principal, New Hope-Solebury School 
District, Bucks County, 

Thallman, Eva (B.S. 1927), director of 
foods, YWCA, Boston, Mass. 


Thompson, Janet E., teacher of English, Cen- 
tral Scheol, ¢ Carmel, N. Y. 


Thompson, Mary White (A.M. 1945), 


teacher of physical education, National Cathe- 
dral School, Washington, D. C. 


Thornton, Helen, head of speech 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Tierney, Katharine (A.M. 1922), teacher of 
remedial — Grammar School, North 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Tinnin, Mary E. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
second grade, South Orange and Maplewood 
District, Maplewood, N. J. 


Tipton, James H. (A.M. 1945), secondary 
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school consultant, Bureau for Intercultural 
Education, New York, N. Y. 


Tupper, Martha Stewart, assistant professor 
of foods and cookery, Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Vaillant, Denise, teacher of French and Latin, 
Norfolk Union Free School District No. 1, 
Norfolk, N. Y. 


Vanacker, Suzanne E., teacher of French 
and Spanish, Laurel School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Van Liere, Mary, home economics critic 
teacher, Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Van Luven, Elizabeth (A.M. 1942), teacher 


of special classes, School for the Deaf, Flint, 
Mich. 


Van Ness, Paul H. (A.M. 1933), principal, 
Public School, Newark, N. J. 


Varn, Rhoda Vossler (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
first grade and kindergarten, Central School, 


Spencer, N. Y. 


Vert, John G., Jr. (A.M. 1941), princi 
Pierre Van Cortlandt Elementary School, 
ton, N. Y. 


wa er, Florence Edna (A.M. 1925), profes- 
sor home economics, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


Washington, Bernice (B.S. 1945), teacher of 
—, Child Care Center, Lackawanna, 


Watson, Jean M., teacher of mathematics, 
Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 


- Webber, Elizabeth Jean (A.M. 1945), teacher 
of art, Ethical Culture School, New York, N. Y. 


Weir, Marie C. (A.M. 1940), teacher of gen- 
eral science, High School, Balboa, C. Z. 


Wick, Ruth C., university counselor, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 

Wiles, Marion Elizabeth (B.S. 1929), admin- 
istrative assistant, Public School, Great Neck, 
N. Y. 


Wilkins, Eugene G. (Ph.D. 1937), director of 
student teaching and head of department of 
elementary education, New heen Teach- 
ers College, Newark, N. J. 


Williams, Robert William, director of 
sical education, High School, Downsville, N. 


Williamson, Marian (B.S. 1926), director of 
school cafeterias, Public Schools, Roanoke, Va. 


Wilson, Isabella Campbell, counselor, 
Women’s College, Universiey of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, N. C. 


Wilson, Mary Maclay, dietitian, General Hos- 
pital, East Orange, N. J. 


Wright, Norma O. (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
vocal music, Central High School, Valley 
Stream, N. Y. 


Yedinack, Jeanette G. (A.M. 1934), school 
psychologist, Public Schools, Bremerton, Wash, 


Yockers, John J. A. (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
English and physical education, High School, 
Tenafly, N. J. 


Young, Dorothy Rice (A.M. 1941), dean of 
women, Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila- 
dephia, Pa. 


Young, Wilbur Edward (A.M. 1939), =. 
cipal, Fielding and First Street Schools, South 
Orange, N. J. 
Zimmer, Frances (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
mathematics, Cairo University, Cairo, Egypt. 
Zwilling, Virginia Lee (A.M. 1943), teacher 


of home economics, High School, Bronxville, 
N.Y. 
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Rosert H. Morrison (Ph.D. 1934) has re- 
cently been appointed assistant commissioner 
for higher education in New Jersey. Prior 
to this appointment, he served eight years 
as state director of teacher education. In his 
new position he will continue to direct 
teacher education as a part of his work 
with universities, colleges and professional 
schools. 


Eart H. Hanson (A.M. 1933) taught “Im- 
provement of Instruction” and conferred 
with school superintendents this summer at 
William and Mary College, Williamsburg, 
Va. 


Tuomas E. Pierce (Ed.D. 1942) serves as 
vice-president of the National Elementary 
School Principals Association. 


Jane Lee (A.M. 1944) has done two book 
reviews for Social Education. She has also 
completed her second summer in charge of 
the class for subnormals at the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School of Teachers College. 
Last year she directed the Opportunity 
Room for Boys at the Berkeley Avenue 
School, Westwood, N. J. This fall she re- 
turns to her hometown, Canandaigua, N. Y., 
to teach a sixth grade class. 


Winona M. Perry (Ph.D. 1925) attended 
the school of alcohol studies at Yale Univer- 
sity during the summer of 1944 and this 
summer returned for a refresher course. 
This work was to help her prepare a unit 
on narcotics for inclusion in the reorganized 
first course in educational psychology at 
the Teachers College of the University of 
Nebraska. Certification law in Nebraska re- 
quires that every applicant to teach have 
studied such a unit. 
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(A.M. 1934) recently 
won third prize in a state-wide creative 
writers’ contest in Pennsylvania sponsored 
by the Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
prize was awarded for the interview, “Faith 
of Our Fathers.” 


Ratpu S. Ow1nes (A.M. 1940), a lieutenant 
colonel in the Army Air Force, has been 
stationed at Oahu, Hawaii, His assignment 
has been as deputy for air base administra- 
tion and as adviser regarding civilian per- 
sonnel. 


Curistine Heric (A.M. 1936) recently re- 
turned to the United States after seven years 
in Australia as field officer of the Australian 
Association for Pre-School Child Develop- 
ment. Her work in the field there has been 
the subject of an article, “Pre-School Child 
Development—American Woman’s Work 
in Australia,” issued by the Australian News 
and Information Bureau. In the article, Miss 
Heinig is quoted as maintaining that Aus- 
tralia’s low infant mortality rate, the second 
lowest in the world, is largely a result of its 
infant welfare organizations, According to 
her, the Australian public is becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of the need for pre- 
school education which is now in the 
transitional stage there between private 
philanthropic efforts and governmental re- 
sponsibility. More and more kindergartens 
are being formed by parent cooperative 
groups in suburban centers. These kinder- 
gartens are affiliated with kindergarten 
unions in each state, which in turn are co- 
ordinated through membership in the Aus- 
tralian Association for Pre-School Child De- 
velopment. State subsidence of these Unions 
amounts to about one-quarter of their cost. 

Five years ago the Australian Common- 
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wealth Government entered the field with 
the establishment of pre-school demonstra- 
tion and research centers, known as the 
Lady Gowrie Child Centers, one in each 
capital city. The full and systematic records 
of these centers have proved to be a val- 
uable source of information on pre-school 
education. Dr. F. C. Clements, Common- 
wealth Director of Health, and Miss Heinig 
have written a book, to be published shortly, 
entitled “Pre-School Centers in Australia,” 
a comprehensive history of the entire move- 
ment. 


W. J. Wanayakan (Ph.D. 1931) is now 
principal of the teachers’ college in Trivan- 
drum, South India. He was previously pro- 
fessor of education at Travancore Univer- 
sity, and has been active in educational re- 
form in his section of India. 


Kart J. Lawrence (A.M. 1942), former di- 
rector of physical education and athletic 
coach at Midland College, Fremont, Neb., 
has been promoted to an associate professor- 
ship in physical education at Colgate Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, N. Y. Mr. Lawrence has 
been assistant professor there since 1943. 


Georce R. CHAMPLIN (Ed.D. 1938) has been 
appointed superintendent of schools in New 
London, Conn. He previously served in 
New Rochelle, N. Y., as special assistant to 
the superintendent of schools and principal 
of the Henry Barnard School. 


Samuet T. Burns (Ph.D. 1943), head of the 
music division of the School of Education, 
New York University, New York City, has 
been named professor in the Conservatory 
of Music, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Jeanne GeirHer (A.M. 1942), American 
Red Cross staff assistant, has been assigned 
to one of the first Red Cross service clubs 
to open in Germany. The club, located in 
Munster, is housed in the loft of a mam- 
moth warehouse and provides the full 
facilities of lounge, snack bar, writing room 


and games room. Prior to going overseas, 
Miss Geither was assistant dean of women 
at the American University, Washington, 
D. C., and was later employed at reserva. 
tionist with the United Air Lines in New 
York City. 


Caskey Setrie (Ed. D. 1936), currently 
with the American Red Cross, has been en- 
gaged in conducting air sightseeing tours 
of ancient Luxor for men of the air trans- 
port command base at Khartoum, Egypt. Dr. 
Settle formerly worked in the field of physi- 
cal education. 


ALpEN (Ed.D. 1943) is super- 
intendent of schools in Oak Ridge, Tenn, 
Dr. Blankenship was largely responsible for 
setting up the school system in the town of 
Atomic Bomb fame. 


W. Epwarp Younc (A.M. 1939) supervis- 
ing principal of the Winfield, N. J., Town- 
ship schools, has been appointed principal 
of the First Street School, South Orange, 
N. J., and the Fielding School in Maple- 
wood. 


BennJAMIN J. Hitt (Ed.D. 1942), a lieuten- 
ant in the United States Navy, was awarded 
a bronze star medal for meritorious service 
in the Pacific area. Lt. Hill is a former staff 
member of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School of Teachers College. 


Gea Evetyn Pouizz1 (A.M. 1941) has been 
appointed grade teacher in Ridgefield Park, 
N. J. 


A. G. Peterson (Ph.D. 1933) is new presi- 
dent of Eastern Montana State Normal 
School, Billings, Mont. For the past four- 
teen years, Dr. Peterson has been director of 
training at Plattsburg, N. Y., State Teachers 
College. 


Dapune Rotre (B.S. 1940), instructor and 
supervisor at Women’s Hospital, New York 
City, has been named director of nurses at 
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Holyoke, Mass., Hospital. A native of Buck- 
inghamshire, England, Miss Rolfe was grad- 
uated from the school for nurses at the 
American Hospital in Paris and served on 
its staff for six years before coming to this 
country to study at Teachers College. 


ExvspetH Bennett (A.M. 1930) has joined 
the cereal division of the Ralston Purina 
Company as manager of the nutrition de- 
partment. Miss Bennett was previously as- 
sistant professor of foods and nutrition at 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


V. Borneman (A.M. 1926) is 
new principal of Memorial High School in 
West New York, N. J. Miss Borneman has 
been vice-principal of the school since 1927. 


Paut W. Bixsy (Ed.D. 1943) has been ap- 
pointed principal of Glenwood-Short Hills, 
N. J., schools. 


Jerrotp K. Perkins (A.M. 1939), a former 
symphony orchestra member, is now a war- 
rant officer at Boca Raton, Fla., Army Air 
Field and leads the dance orchestra and 
band there. 


Katuertne Luccuint (A.M. 1940) has be- 
come general secretary of the Des Moines, 
Iowa, Y.W.C.A. 


Lera B. Curtis (A.M. 1929) has been named 
head of the women’s physical education de- 
partment at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Joun G. Warxins (Ph.D. 1941), on military 
leave from his position as professor of psy- 
chology in the School of Education, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala., is 
stationed as clinical psychologist in the neu- 
ropsychiatric division of Welch Convales- 
cent Hospital, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Lucie E. Bus (A.M. 1928), former art in- 
structor at Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., has been awarded the Eliza- 
beth Avery Colton fellowship by the 


American Association of University 
Women. While she is studying at Colum- 
bia University, Miss Bush plans to analyze 
the work of Bartolo de Fredi, 14th century 
Italian artist. 


C. WitiiaMs (A.M. 1936) has been 
appointed principal of the Yorkville High 
School of Women’s Service Trades in New 
York City. 


Jennie M. Haver (BS. 1922), helping 
teacher in the rural schools of Hunterdon 
County, N. J., contributed a unit entitled 
“The Planning, Preparing and Planting of 
Victory Gardens” to the May issue of The 
Instructor. 


Samuet M. (A.M. 1941), army 
captain and mess adviser for the Second Air 
Division, Eighth Air Force, has been 
awarded a bronze star medal for meritor- 
ious achievement. Captain Theofilos was re- 
sponsible for the development of a success- 
ful food service program. 


Crara L. Kirsy (B.S. 1938) will teach kin- 
dergarten classes in the Hollister Street 
School, Manchester, Conn. _ 


Joun J. A. Yockers (A.M. 1945) has been 
appointed teacher and athletic coach at 
Tenafly, N. J., high school. Mr. Yockers at 
one time played with the Boston Red Sox 
of the American League and was a member 
of the New York Giants professional foot- 
ball team. 


Cuarvottre E. Locuer (B.S. 1944) has been 
named principal of the Euclid School, Has- 
brouck Heights, N. J. 


Grapys M. Conner (B.S. 1939) is superin- 
tendent of the Convalescent Home for Chil- 
dren, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Doris E. Comps (A.M. 1945) has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of secretarial 
studies at Elmira College, N. Y. 
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Martin J. Corcoran (B.S. 1916) has retired 
from his position as principal of the Thomas 
A. Edison Vocational and Technical High 
School for Boys in Elizabeth, N. J. 


Ceci, W. Scorr (Ph.D. 1934) is new execu- 
tive director of Vocational Counseling Serv- 
ice, Inc., in New Haven, Conn. Dr. Scott 
was previously professor of educational ad- 
ministration and educational psychology at 
the University of Nebraska. The service 
which he now directs is a non-profit cor- 
poration the primary purpose of which is to 
assist veterans in deciding upon a vocation 
or further education. 


Eucene R. Fam (A.M. 1932) has been 
named dean of the College of Education at 
South Illinois Normal University, Carbon- 
dale, Ill. 


Rutn E. B. Savace (B.S. 1925), history 
teacher at Leonia, N. J., High School for 
17 years, has been elected president of the 
Bergen County Education Association. She 
is the first classroom instructor ever to hold 
that office. 


Guy E. BuckincuaM, research associate at 
Teachers College in 1938, now supervises 
testing at the Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pa., Center for Vocational Advising of Vet- 
erans and also serves as consultant in per- 
sonnel relations for the American Rolling 
Mill Company and the American Viscose 
Corporation. 


Mary Marcaret Buckiey (B.S. 1929) has 
retired as supervisor of home economics in 
the Paterson, N. J. schools. Miss Buckley 
served the school system there for 33 years, 
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